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hs is significant to note that in 
the regions where wealth has been made 
public there is no crime. One does not 
find racketeering groups of teachers, 
librarians, custodians of museums. The 
wealth within their control is free 
wealth. There is, therefore, no point 
in their organizing ways of holding up 
the users of this free wealth. In these 
regions, in short, life moves without 
fear and with a genuineness of moti- 
vation that can scarcely be found any- 


where else in our modern world. 


Harry ALLEN OVERSTREET 
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Regional Centers for Visual Material 


By ETHELDRED ABBOT 
Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Visual Methods 


= for libraries in 1954 
and the part of libraries in national plan- 
ning, as described in recent numbers of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin, emphasize the de- 
srability of codperation between different 
types, such as public and school libraries, 
and of codrdination of the library “with 
other cultural, social, educational, and 
governmental activities.” 

In present as well as in long-time plan- 
ning for library services, the question of 
the use of visual material is bound to 
attract serious consideration. 

No psychological research is necessary 
to prove that the majority of people un- 
derstand more quickly through the use of 
illustrative material, whether actual or 
pictured, than by means of the printed 
page alone. This is true of children and 
of adults, of those of low or of high intel- 
ligence. 

The moving and talking pictures have, 
however, quite revolutionized the possi- 
bilities of acquiring knowledge by visual 
methods. Although the development of 
this science or art is yet in its infancy, 
the demand for illustrative material of all 
sorts in connection with reading for pleas- 
ue, for individual or private study, or 
for formal education from the grammar 
grades to the postgraduate course, is 
steadily increasing. 

The relation of the public library to this 
Question is one that has never been thor- 
oughly investigated or discussed. Those 


librarians who come in closest contact 
with the needs and desires of the public 
appreciate the difficulty of finding 
books which explain present day knowl- 
edge in clear, easily understood language. 
With the growing demand for different, 
better, and more varied adult education, 
due to increased leisure, ought not the li- 
brary to consider the desirability or even 
the obligation to supplement the book col- 
lection, according to a definite, systematic 
plan, with various types of illustrative ma- 
terial? Pictures in any form may be con- 
demned as a lazy means of learning, but 
rightly used they stimulate interest in 
new subjects and make clear to the aver- 
age mind many subjects not otherwise 
understood from the printed text. 

The scientific method of today proves 
the advantage to the student, in school or 
out, of examining the object or problems 
under consideration himself, making his 
own observations, and drawing his own 
conclusions. This procedure applies not 
only to scientific subjects but to many 
other fields of thought and investigation. 

According to the Handbook of adult 
education in the United States, 1934, just 
published by the American Association 
for Adult Education, “Extension depart- 
ments of colleges and universities are most 
active in experimenting with the use of 
visual education material among adults. 
More than fifty such institutions have re- 
ported that they use some form of vis- 
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ual education in their extension work.” 

Much closer coérdination between li- 
braries and those interested in adult edu- 
cation is foreshadowed in the schemes for 
a planned society. The library seems the 
natural and appropriate agency for carry- 
ing forward improved methods of study 
for the great number of adults who are 
anxious to continue their education and 
to widen their interests. Moving pic- 
tures will not necessarily supersede other 
visual means already in use. No one now 
attempts to study or teach the history of 
art without the use of lantern slides to ac- 
company a lecture, and photographs are 
equally essential for prolonged study and 
comparison. At present very few libra- 
ries are equipped with such essential 
supplements to their books on art. 
University extension departments rare- 
ly attempt to cover the fine arts ade- 
quately. 

If libraries cannot enter effectively into 
this new or additional field of service for 
general education and worth while em- 
ployment of leisure, it will in all prob- 
ability be left to private commercial 
companies as at present, and the majority 
of people will have to do without this 
stimulus to adult education, or miss all the 
advantages of public and disinterested ad- 
ministration. If libraries seriously con- 
sider this problem, the practical difficul- 
ties look rather overwhelming. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FILMS 


Present experience in the field of the 
fine arts seems to show that: 

1. Educational moving pictures are too 
expensive to be acquired and used even 
by large libraries. Nevertheless the use 
of moving pictures in public education is 
being seriously studied. Interesting ex- 
periments are being made as to their ac- 
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tual value to scholars, and their possibil- 
ities as a saving in the costs of education 
were described in the January issue of 
Educational Screen. 


PicTURE COLLECTIONS PopuLar 


2. Miscellaneous collections of mounted 
pictures, if systematically collected, ar- 
ranged, and cataloged, cost much in time, 
money, and housing space, but such illus 
trative material is used extensively and 
enthusiastically by many library patrons, 

3. Lantern slides are even more costly 
to acquire, keep in order, and catalog, and 
yet they are increasingly used and ap- 
proved in modern methods of formal edu- 
cation. 

4. Those few libraries which are able 
to provide a collection of music scores, and 
a piano in a room suitable for its use, | 
testify to the value of this added service | 
in cultivating a love of the best music and 
in encouraging young musicians. This 
points the way to the results possible 
through extensions of the library’s ac 
cepted functions. 

Indeed, the difficulty of securing the 
variety of material required, and of hous- 
ing and arranging it, the expert and spe- 
cialized knowledge often required to select | 
and catalog the best and most suitable 
types to illustrate the fine arts, science, 
history, and many other subjects, suggest 
that the problem is one that cannot and 
should not be attempted by individual li- 
braries. 


Just as the county, state, or larger area 
is coming to be considered the most eff- 
cient unit for providing certain services, 
so centers in states or larger areas might 
collect films, slides, prints, or objects to 
be lent to libraries, museums, and col- 
leges on a low rental basis. These centers 
could be an enlargement of, or an addition 
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to, functions now performed by some state 
or other organization. 

Statistics of two art museum libraries— 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City and the Art Institute of Chicago— 
ghich at the present time lend slides and 


Visual aids of superior quality made 
available to libraries, colleges, university 
extension groups, clubs, or individuals 
offer a definite means of improving adult 
education. The desire and the need for 
such a service is already evident. 


I. CIRCULATION OF SLIDES, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND OTHER REPRODUCTIONS 


Metropolitan Museum, New York City Art Institute, Chicago 


1932 
Photographs and other re- 
productions 6,564 
Slides 137,107 


Post Cards 


1933 1932 1933 
7,998 21,110 20,089 
133,229 65,564 52,013 
oecede 3,142 2,808 


II. METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. NUMBER OF SLIDES CIRCULATED TO:* 


Metropolitan Museum lectures, staff, and instructors 


Colleges and schools in New York City 
Lectures in New York City 
All outside New York City 








1932 1933 
21,399 24,333 
72,286 66,899 
12,675 10,628 
30,747 31,369 

137,107 133,229 


III. ART INSTITUTE. NUMBER OF ORDERS FILLED FOR SLIDES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, AND POST CARDS: * 








1932 1933 
Art Institute. Staff, instructors, and students of 
Art Institute School 1,497 1,159 
Other museums 63 26 
Schools and colleges (in Chicago and elsewhere) 1,662 1,369 
Church and club lectures, libraries, business, etc. 623 549 
Private lecturers 206 248 
4,051 3,351 





_ "Figures in II and III are not comparable, but indicate the type and amount of service furnished to other 


institutions. 


photographs beyond the limits of their 
own city and state, are given above. The 
figures indicate the demand for this serv- 
kt, which has grown with almost no 
advertising and in spite of the high cost of 
rental fees and transportation charges. 

The educational value of such service 
would seem to justify the possibility of 
governmental aid, national or state; on 
the other hand certain aspects of the pro- 
gam should interest foundations con- 
ceed with cultural advancement. 


Those interested in visual education 
may wish to consult The educational talk- 
ing picture, by F. L. Devereux; “A Com- 
munity Asset with a Top Service at a 
Bottom Cost,” by B. M. Wadsworth, 
Educational Screen, December, 1933; 
“Visual Aids and the Economic Situa- 
tion,’ by A. J. Stoddard, Educational 
Screen, January, 1934; “The ‘Student 
Room’ at Eastbourne,” by A. F. R. 
Fowkes, Museums Journal, February, 
1934. 
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Is Detroit Again Pointing the Way? 


By JOHN M. CHANCELLOR 
Assistant in Adult Education, A. L. A. Headquarters 


NE of the very earliest origina- 
tors in the field of readers’ advisory service, 
the Detroit Public Library, is now ex- 
perimenting in spreading such individual- 
ized assistance in informal education 
throughout its several adult departments, 
instead of making it the specialized func- 
tion of one individual, the readers’ adviser. 
When adult educational work in public 
libraries began to receive especial emphasis 
some ten or more years ago, the larger 
public libraries began installing readers’ 
advisers, special staff assistants who con- 
sulted with readers in search of planned or 
course reading in a quiet separate office 
or at a desk removed from the general 
bustle of circulation rooms. 

The exigencies of the times have sug- 
gested to the Detroit Public Library that 
it might serve the general objectives of 
adult education to a greater extent if it 
developed its existing professional staff 
into a corps of such advisers and sent them 
onto the floors of circulation rooms in both 
branch and main library buildings to meet 
and assist the increased number of 
searchers for informal education and prof- 
itable use of leisure which the depression 
years have sent into libraries. 

On the surface this appears to be noth- 
ing more than the readers’ assistant policy 
of most libraries for many years. But as 
planned in Detroit, it has deeper signifi- 
cance. Especially qualified assistants from 
the various divisions are designated to be 
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on the alert to serve the needs of seekers 
after “reading with a purpose” in a much 
more thoroughgoing way than was ex- 
pected of the ordinary “readers’ assistant” 
at an information desk. Their objective 
is the same as the objective of the special- 
ized readers’ adviser: to give the reader a 
chance for unhurried consultation and 
ample time really to reveal his interests, 
his reading abilities and background, and 
his needs. If, in the course of the inter- 
view, it appears that a planned course of 
reading is needed or desired, it is arranged 
for and a certain staff member designated 
to prepare it carefully, either the assistant 
who first talked with the reader or 
another particularly qualified to handle 
the subject. Such prepared courses and 
the data on the reader are kept in a cen 
tral file in the office of the head of the 
circulation department at the main build- 
ing. 

The reader following such a planned 
course may return for each of the specified 
books and for further consultation either to 
the staff adviser with whom he originally 
talked or to the readers’ assistant in the 
open shelf room who will call a special 
adviser if he or she is on duty—if not, 
reference will be made to records on hand 
to see what can be done for the reader at 
that time. Where wanted, the books are 
reserved in advance in the circulation de- 
partment office for followers of courses. 

(Continued on page 274) 
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Libraries in Community Buildings 
By SUSAN T. SMITH 
Librarian, Public Library, Berkeley, California 


Be tans differ in their opinions 
isto the extent of library service. Some 
onsider its function to be confined wholly 
ty the reading and circulation of books. 
Others look upon it as a strong socializing 
force in the community, and promote lec- 
tures, classes, discussion groups, anything 
in fact that will stimulate intellectual 
gowth. They are unanimous, however, 
in their belief in the satisfaction books can 
give, and in their endeavor to reach hun- 
dreds of potential readers who, so far, have 
evaded them. 

Special studies have shown that books 
tobe read should be accessible, both as to 
housing and arrangement on the shelves; 
should be available when the instinct 
prompts; and should be guided into the 
tight hands whenever the need arises. 

Lowered incomes and increased use of 
libraries have focused attention upon ways 
and means of achieving maximum service 
at minimum cost. Consolidation of ex- 
penditures offers one solution to the prob- 
km, and the housing of the library in a 
community building is a specific example 
of how a financial saving may be accom- 


plished. 


In aA Park Fietp House 


The idea of a library in a community 
building is not a new one. For many years 
branches and small town libraries have been 
housed in community buildings of one sort 
ot another; in some instances proving 


definitely unsatisfactory, as in school build- 
ings, for example. In other cases a notice- 
able increase in the use of books by the 
people of the community has been noted. 

A brief survey has been made of some 
of these community libraries with a view 
to weighing advantages and disadvantages 
and profiting from the experience of the 
librarians in charge. It is obvious that 
there is much to be gained in certain sec- 
tions of large cities from a pooling of 
community resources by consolidating some 
of the recreational activities. A success- 
ful example as it applies to the library is 
the Camden Park Library, located on the 
second floor of the Park Field House in 
Minneapolis. Operating expenses are 
shared with the Playground Department. 
The reading room has been placed on the 
second floor, thus removing one objection 
—that of noise and confusion. Miss 
Countryman writes: ‘““We have always felt 
that the combination was a happy one. 
The children especially use the swimming 
pool and playgrounds in summer and the 
skating rinks in winter. When they are 
tired of playing they come up and settle 
down happily with their books. The li- 
brary to them is one of their happy rec- 
reational spots, a feeling that is shared by 
their parents, who also participate in the 
community pleasures offered in the park.” 

Doubtless many of these parents had 
never developed a reading habit. Here, 
close at hand, was a new form of recrea- 
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Camden Park Branch Library, Minneapolis, located on second floor of Park Field House. 
field house, including pool, was $28,393. 
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The cost of the 


The book capacity of the branch library is 5,500, and the seating 


capacity, 60. 


tion, attractive books to read, and a 
friendly person to help select them; ac- 
cessibility, availability, and guidance exem- 
plified. Minneapolis had two branches in 
field parks but one expanded so rapidly 
that it outgrew its quarters and had to be 
moved to a school building. The children 
continued as patrons, but not the adults. 

The North Berkeley Branch of the 
Berkeley, California, Public Library has 
been housed for several years in an old 
house in Live Oak Park. A recent resi- 
dence survey of the registered borrowers 
disclosed the fact that they all come from 
the neighborhood immediately surround- 
ing the park, which is not true of other 
branches in the system. Accessibility 
again makes readers. 

In villages and small towns many com- 
binations of community service are to be 
found. The best known is that of the li- 
brary in the women’s club, sometimes sup- 
ported and administered by the club, 
again, under municipal control. A li- 
brarian of the first type writes that the 
library room is on the first floor of the 


club house, club rooms and auditorium 
above, and adds: “I find the noise and com- 
motion overhead most _ objectionable. 
Club affairs take precedence over any 
claims of the readers in the library.” 


In A MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


Another combination, frequently noted, 
is that of the library with some municipal 
or governmental department. Only a fire- 
less city could make a reading room in the 
firehouse desirable, and yet this arrange- 
ment is quite common. One fire lassie 
custodian reports that her patrons care 
more for newspaper reading than for books, 
since they have to rush out so frequently 
to “see where the fire is.” Branch libraries 
in the city hall, the court house (if a 
county seat), or the farm bureau center, 
are often in a most strategic position and 
serve a wide and varied number of readers. 

A successful variation in consolidation 
has been tried by the branch of the 
Alameda County Free Library in Pleasan- 
ton, California. Pleasanton is a small 


town in an agricultural community, 
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LIBRARIES IN COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 
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Exterior of the Municipal Building at Columbia, Missouri, in which library has quarters. 


mostly of well kept orchards, stretching 
wy into the surrounding hills. The 
Women’s Club is a deciding factor in the 
community and maintained a free reading 
om until the county library came to take 
itover. The town authorities needed a 
place to transact business, the club women 
had paid for a lot upon which to build 
sme day, and the library had expanded so 
fast that the small club room would not 
hold all of the books or readers. A com- 
promise was reached among the three 
groups, by which the club women deeded 
thir lot to the town fathers and the town 
fathers put up a building on the property, 
planned that the city offices are on one 
ide of the wide hallway, the branch 
library and club rooms’ quarters on the 
wher. Folding doors separate the two 
toms, and the friendliest sort of codpera- 
tion exists. ach profits from the close 
poximity of the other. 

lt is the community house with its mani- 
told activities under one roof that is best 
wuited to our study of economical service. 

In Homestead, Pennsylvania, the Car- 


negie Library is the center of recreational 
activities in the community. Occupying 
a whole square, the building houses, be- 
sides the library, an athletic club with 
gymnasium and swimming pool, a theater 
or music hall, and the boy scouts and other 
organizations on the second floor over the 
library. The librarian reports economy 
in the management and operating of the 
different enterprises, as, in addition to his 
professional duties, he directs the club and 
the theater. The coming together of all 
these people, afternoons and evenings, does 
make for a large circulation record, but the 
noise and confusion overhead and on either 
side is not conducive to quiet reading. 

Pictures of the Tracy Memorial Build- 
ing, at New London, New Hampshire, 
show a lovely, colonial house set in a 
beautiful garden. This is what the libra- 
rian writes about it: 


One thing that appeals to numerous 
visitors is our lack of an “institutional 
look,” as some of them express it. The 
building is a hundred-year-old landmark 
of the town, remodeled within for present 
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The Columbia Public Library (Mo.) has quarters 90 by 37 feet in the Municipal Building. 
as a book capacity of 16,000 volumes and seats for 70 readers. 


usage. The removal of partitions between 
two rooms and a hall has given us a lovely 
reading room with a fireplace, for actual 
use, at either end of the room. A soft, dull 
rose is used for the walls throughout the 
building and was a color found somewhere 
in the old house. A hole and groove design 
found under the windows has been repeated 
under the windows all over the building. 
In this way the color and design of the 
old days have been preserved. The wood- 
work is white except in the assembly hall, 
where all woodwork is stained brown. 
Hand-hewn beams in the assembly hall add 
to the charm of the building. Low posted 
rooms (as compared with the general run 
of libraries) and hangings at the windows 
are pleasing. The assembly hall has no 
hangings at the windows and is two stories 
high, as a floor was removed in that part 
of the building. 

The wall board shutters, made to fit the 
windows of the first story of the assembly 
hall and stained brown like the wainscot- 
ing, make it easy to convert the hall into 
a small art gallery or for exhibition purposes 
several times a year. A radio and good 
small grand piano in the assembly hall are 





The library 


useful to such organizations as the Women’s 
Club, choral groups, and orchestra, meeting 
here. For greater quiet in the library, when 
the instruments are in use, I would advocate 
sound-proof partitions in that end of the 
hall on the first and second floors. Com- 
munity interests bring people to the library, 
library facilities may be adapted to affairs 
taking place in the building, and thus the 
librarian’s aim to serve the public is aided 
by their presence there for some other pur- 
pose at first. Nearness to the town schools 
makes possible considerable use of the com- 
bined library and community house. 


GARDEN PERMITS Out-Door AFFAIRS 


Our garden back of the building is a 
lovely part of our plant, for it permits out- 
of-door affairs for organizations meeting 
here, as well as fitting into our plans on 
numerous occasions. It provides oppot- 
tunity for outdoor work connected with the 
children’s room at proper seasons of the 
year. The old apple trees provide fruit for 
the basket at the library desk, where peo 
ple are asked to “take one as you go out,” 
which does away with the problem of eat 
ing within the building. The flower beds 
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shout the grounds provide for bouquets in 
ihe building for several months of the year. 
In a small town, with no bank, we are 
hnkers as well as librarians, having a 
dorage vault and fifty regulation deposit 
foxes, most of which are constantly rented. 
tis a convenience appreciated by those who 
formerly went to banks in one of four 








grounding towns or cities for deposit box 
privileges before our community building 
wasopened in 1926. Everything considered, 
[would say that a combined library and 
ommunity house in a small town work out 
very well. 


Fifty-five per cent of the population use 
te Moorestown (N. J.) Community 
House library, located in a garden 150 
yats old. The building, with its wings 
m either side of the central hall, is ad- 
nitably adapted for economical as well as 
dicient administration. The library in 

| the right wing has a book capacity of 

0,000, and seats from seventy to a 


The Hersh 


ee ey (Pa.) Community Building houses a library. 


umes and accommodates 82 readers. The referenc 
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hundred people. Since it was moved 
into the community building six years 
ago, the circulation has grown from 
16,000 per year to 80,000. In the spring 
and fall, when the windows are open, glee 
club practice and the drum and fife corps 
are at times disconcerting, but the librarian 
feels that these are overbalanced by the 
greater opportunity that is given to work 
in close contact with every group and 
organization in the community. That is 
the point stressed by all of these libraries 
in community buildings—economy of 
operation is secondary to the opportunity 
offered to make books accessible and avail- 
able to all of the local residents. 

The Hershey (Pennsylvania) Commu- 
nity Plant comes nearer to the realization 
of perfect community participation in every 
kind of recreation than any that were 
studied. It is a dream of the Hershey 





The library, 75 by 364 feet, has a book capacity of 
e room is 19 by 13$ feet, and the office, 13} by 11 feet. 
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Chocolate Manufacturing Company to 
make life worth while for the people con- 
nected with their plant. The community 
building is only one unit in this philan- 
thropic enterprise. It occupies six acres, 
and again the library is but one of the 
social service agencies housed under one 
roof. There are dormitories, a hospital, 
gymnasium, pool, and theater, but so well 
planned that each is distinct from the 
other, tied together by the great social hall 
in the center. The two library rooms are 
in one wing, opening on the broad terrace, 
with a door leading directly from the read- 
ing room into the social hall. The library, 
with its beautiful furniture and colorful 
bindings, is accessible to the thousands who 
indulge in recreation under the hospitable 
roof. Reading is as much fun as swim- 
ming, the theater, or basket ball, and a 
pleasant relaxation after strenuous exer- 
cise. The librarian and assistants are as 
important in the programs planned for 
leisure hours as the coach, the playground 
director, or the symphony conductor. The 
cost is budgeted among all in group— 
a distinct saving. 

It is evident from this brief survey that, 
given the right conditions, a library may 
be located in a community building and 
share the varied activities to its distinct ad- 
vantage. Tosum up: In certain sections of 
large and congested cities a branch library 
will cost less and attract more people if it 
is housed with some other recreational 
activity, but its location in the building 
must be chosen with due regard to noise 
and confusion. 

In small towns or villages, the library 
will have a far better chance of survival 
if it shares the many recreational diver- 
sions that are offered to adults as well as 
children. Lacking formality and an in- 
stitutional atmosphere, it should still main- 
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tain its integrity as an intellectual factor 
and not spread its service in too many 
directions. Above all, the quarters shoulj 
be planned to resist noise and have an air 
of semi-seclusion and restfulness, where 
the eager mind may grow and expand 
under the influence and guidance of the 
librarian and good books. 

A word of warning should also by 
given, that unless the librarian has an 
opportunity to plan the library quarters, 
arrangements for storage, work space 
shelving, and the seating of readers may 
be entirely inadequate. Ventilation and 
lighting are also problems which must be 
given careful consideration by the librarian 





“and, if possible, the attention of an expert | 


in these fields. 
PPAAN 


Tribute to Librarian 


Louis J. Barvey, director of the 
Indiana State Library, was recently 
honored by the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion with the gift of life memberships in 
the Indiana Library Association and the 
American Library Association. The mem- 
berships were presented at the annual 
meeting of the state association by James 
A. Howard, president. 


INN 
School Library Lists 


Five of the six school library lists 
mentioned in the January Bulletin, page 
36, may be obtained from Marie M. 
Hostetter, University of Illinois Library 


_ 


School, Urbana. Although the supply is | 


small, a set of the five lists may be pur 
chased for fifteen cents as long as it lasts. 
The Bibliography of period backgrounds 
for senior high school English, the sixth 
list, is no longer available. 
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A Paying 


By KEYES D. 


Venture 


METCALF 


Chairman, A. L. A. Coéperative Cataloging Committee 


IBRARIES, which in 1933 bought 
18,333 sets of codperatively prepared 
cards printed for the Codperative Catalog- 
ing Committee, were saved $9,166.50, if 
each title cataloged is estimated at fifty 
cents. As the net cost to the General 
Education Board was $8,401.87, the en- 
terprise shows a net gain of $764.63 for 
the year. Moreover, the committee has 
the stock of cards for 4,600 titles now 
available for sale to libraries. If five ad- 
ditional sets of each of the titles are sold, 
$11,500 will be added to the saving al- 
ready effected. 

The expenditures and receipts of the 
committee follow: 


EXPENDITURES 


Salary of executive assistant... .$ 3,500.00 
Administrative expenses: 


A. L. A. headquarters....... 301.82" 
Travel. (Six trips to Wash- 

ington by Keyes D. Metcalf, 

and Winifred Gregory’s ex- 

penses to the A. L. A. con- 

ference in Chicago.)....... 222.30 
TR bins ne acrncathnces 89.20 
Stamps, tax on checks, clerical 

CO EE ee 22.92 
Payments for revision of coop- 
tratively prepared copy ...... 4,821.51” 





1 This charge for A. L. A. Headquarters expenses 
was not determined at the beginning of the year and 
was not included in the estimated expenses. 

*This includes $200.84 received by the Library of 

ess Card Division for the sale of cards and 
fy to remain with that division as part payment 
Comeenees against the Codperative Cataloging 
tee. This sum, therefore, does not appear 
among the charges for the revision of codperatively 
oy copy or among the receipts for the sale of 
in the A. L. A. Headquarters accounts. 
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Payments to codperating libra- 
SO ote A ales ended cea indic 
Deposit with the librarian of 
Congress for card printing. 
(This money has not been used 
and remains in the possession 
of the librarian of Congress for 
use during 1934 or later.).... 
Total (instead of the $15,000 
DEE cue cadvene wie’ $10,814.05 

It will be noted that the $750 deposited 
with the librarian of Congress for card 
printing was not used, and remains in his 
possession for use during 1934 or later. 
To obtain the net expenditures during 
the year, this deposit should be deducted 
from the total above, leaving $10,064.05. 


1,106.30 


750.00 


RECEIPTS 


Partly to counterbalance these ex- 
penditures there has been received from the 
sale of cards, $1,662.08, leaving net ex- 
penditures for the year $8,401.87. These 
receipts were from sales during the first 
nine months of the year only. The largest 
sales, which came during the last quarter, 
were not billed until January, 1934, and 
payments for them will be included in the 
1934 accounts. A summary of the card 
sales is noted later. 


33 Liprarigs PREPARE Copy 


During the year 1933, copy was pre- 
pared by 33 different libraries for 5,322 
titles, from which the Library of Con- 
gress printed or will print cards. This 
copy was for 1,800 new books in foreign 
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languages and for 3,522 monographs 
(mostly foreign) from 429 different 
series. For each title twenty cents was 
paid to the library furnishing the copy. 
In addition, 830 cards added to the Union 
Catalog in the Library of Congress and 
furnished by codperating libraries were 
paid for at the rate of five cents each. 

From the 5,322 titles noted above, copy 
for 4,600 was sent to the printer during 
1933 for printing in the “AC” (Codépera- 
tive Cataloging Committee) series of Li- 
brary of Congress cards, and most of the 
remainder were printed in the “Titles 
from American Library Series” which the 
Codperative Cataloging Committtee does 
not directly sponsor. Cards for 3,894 of 
the 4,600 titles were printed and ready 
for distribution before December 31, 
1933. One card for each of 2,751 of 
them has already been distributed to each 
of 32 libraries, for which these libraries 
pay one cent for each card, or $27.51 for 
the lot. One thousand one hundred forty- 
three additional cards were ready for 
these same libraries, to be paid for at 
the same rate, but had not been sent out 
at the close of the year. One thousand 
seven hundred thirty-three sets of cards 
for new books in foreign languages were 
sold to libraries during the year, for which 
they paid, in addition to the regular Li- 
brary of Congress price, ten cents a set, or 
$173.30. Sixteen thousand six hundred 
sets of cards for monographs in series were 
sold at the same rate for $1,660, making 
a total of 18,333 sets sold. 


INDIRECT RESULTS 


In addition to these definite results of 
the work it seems desirable to note some 
of the indirect results, and also some 
events of the year that have had a bearing 
on the work. 
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The Library of Congress Cataloging 
Division cataloged a considerably larger 
number of new books in foreign language; _| 
in 1933 than in the years immediately 
preceding. ‘This reduced to a consider. 
able extent the number of titles left for | 
cooperative work. 

In 1930 the Library of Congress 
printed cards for 4,518 titles, copy for 
which was prepared outside of its own 
Cataloging Division. In 1933 this figure 
was increased to 12,276. If we add to 
that figure the increase, particularly for 
titles in foreign languages, mentioned 
above, it is obvious that if these gains can 
be continued the printed card situation | 
for reference and research libraries will 
in a few years be greatly improved. 

The growth of the Union Catalog in 
the Library of Congress, notwithstanding 
the end of the subsidy from Mr. Rocke- 
feller, was very large. Over 270,000 
cards were added, a large proportion of 
them coming from the libraries codperat- 
ing in the committee’s enterprise. It isa 
real pleasure to record this growth of the 
Union Catalog, as the Codperative Cate- 
loging Committee has from the first en- 
phasized its importance. 

Through Winifred Gregory, the ex: 
ecutive assistant, the monograph series 
published by the colleges and universities 
of the country were carefully checked, and 
if the Library of Congress had not already 
provided printed cards for the individual | 
monographs, arrangements were made to 
have copy contributed by the library of the 
institution publishing the monograph, and | 
the cards were printed by the Library of | 
Congress. The printing of these cards 
was handled through the Library of Con- | 
gress, and the results are not included in | 
the Codperative Cataloging Committee's 
figures. i 
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4A PAYING 


UNSETTLED PROBLEMS 

Some of the problems which came up 
during the year and which have not been 
gttled, but upon which the final success 
of the whole codperative cataloging enter- 
prise will depend to a large extent, should 
be noted. 

The acquisition by research libraries of 
new books in foreign languages and serial 
monographs in foreign language series— 
the two chief lines undertaken—has on 
account of economic conditions decreased. 
The number of new books in foreign lan- 
guages now acquired is probably not more 
than one-third of the number acquired in 
normal times. “The decrease in the ac- 
quisition of monographs in series is not as 
great as in the case of books, but it has 
been reduced by cancellation of subscrip- 
tions, by slowing up the publishing of new 
monographs in series already established, 
by the discontinuance of other series, and 
by the smaller number of new series estab- 
lished. Altogether, a real opportunity to 
learn the normal number of titles that 
can be expected was not given. Only 
1,800 new books in foreign languages 
could be selected for codperative catalog- 
ing during the year instead of the 3,500 
expected. The number of new mono- 
graphs in series was also somewhat smaller 
than anticipated. Fortunately, it was 
possible to make up for the decrease in 
the number of new titles by cataloging 
monographs in series published in earlier 
years. There is a limit to the amount of 
this back work for which libraries are 
ttady to pay at this time, and unless li- 
brary purchases of new material increase, 
it will be unwise to attempt to enlarge the 
work; and in 1935, if not earlier, a choice 
must be made between a decrease in the 
number of titles handled or an extension 
of the work into other fields. 
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One of the principal criticisms of the 
cards printed for the committee has been 
that they lacked class-marks, neither the 
Library of Congress nor the Dewey Deci- 
mal classification symbols being given. 
Experiments have been going on for a 
number of months in long-distance classi- 
fication, and it is hoped that later it will 
be possible to give class-marks on many of 
the codperatively prepared cards. 

Another problem has to do with catalog 
rules. A quotation from the 1933 annual 
report of Charles Harris Hastings, chief 
of the Card Division of the Library of 


Congress, explains this point: 


A standing difficulty results from the 
fact that both the A. L. A. catalog rules 
and the L. C. supplementary rules are gen- 
eral codes and fail to cover a multitude of 
small points except by interpretation. If 
the cataloger in the codperating library in- 
terprets the rule one way and the cataloger 
at the Library of Congress another, one or 
more interchange of notes and some weeks 
of time may be required to settle the point. 
We hope that the new code of A. L. A. 
rules now in preparation will furnish a 
better basis for the work. 


One difficulty inherent in all codpera- 
tive work is the delay which is sure to re- 
sult when people in more than one locality 
are cooperating. Libraries naturally want 
to obtain printed cards for new books as 
soon as they receive the books, and delays 
are irritating. ‘There has been less diffi- 
culty than was anticipated in this connec- 
tion, but it is realized that constant effort 
must be made to reduce delays, and that 
complete satisfaction with results cannot 
be expected. 

Despite the problems still to be settled, 
it is believed that the results of the year’s 
work are reasonably satisfactory, and that 
the accomplishments of the enterprise make 
it seem worth while to continue. 
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Throughout the year the librarian of 
Congress and his staff, particularly Mr. 
Hastings, have continued to give their 
thought, time, and help in various ways to 
the codperative cataloging enterprise. 
Without this help the work that has been 
done could not have been accomplished. 
The presence of a capable executive assist- 
ant at the Library of Congress was also 
of the greatest importance, and the de- 
cision of the committee that such a head 
was necessary at the Washington head- 
quarters has been entirely justified. 


IN 
School Librarians’ Help Sought 


Arce R. Brooks, chairman of the 
Bibliography Committee of the School Li- 
braries Section, announces that the com- 
mittee’s work will be shaped along lines 
suggested in recommendations made at the 
Chicago conference. The recommenda- 
tions were: 


That the committee may well concentrate 
on two continuing projects, the bibliography 
of current school library material and the 
short selective lists, giving them some neces- 
sary publicity. Other projects may be under- 
taken as they seem needed, but the commit- 
tee should aim constantly toward combining 
of lists into one place so that the school li- 
brarian seeking help or material will not be 
bewildered by such a variety of places to 
consult. 


Miss Brooks is especially anxious that 
the publication of short, selective lists on 
subjects of interest to teachers and school 
librarians be a fruitful one. Therefore, she 
asks that school librarians codperate by 
sending copies of such lists that they have 
completed to Sabra Vought, librarian of 
the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., so that she may see 
that they are printed. It would be ad- 
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vantageous, also, if librarians would indi- 
cate their needs as to these selective lists, 
so that we may solicit them by subject 
through the A. L. A. Bulletin. The 
“Bibliography of Period Backgrounds,” 
by Margaret Greer, which appeared in the 
Wilson Bulletin, December, 1933, is an 
example of this type of material. 
Mary R. Bacon 


English Librarians Invited 


Six English librarians will attend 
the Montreal conference, through the 
courtesy of the Carnegie Corporation: R. 
J. Gordon, Edgar Osborne, James Ross, 
R. D. Hilton Smith, P. S. J. Welsford, 
and John A. Wilks. 


Meeting at Madrid 


Tue next meeting of the Interna- 
tional Library Committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations 
will be held at Madrid, May 22 and 23, 
1934. 


Need for Park Libraries 


A resoLuTion urging the importance 
of libraries in national parks, unanimously 
voted by the Executive Board, was trans- 
mitted to President Roosevelt by the secre- 
tary of the American Library Association. 
It was also drawn to the attention of 
Secretary Ickes in the hope that it would 
have his support. The text of the resolu- 
tion follows: 


Resolved, That the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association recog- 
nizes the educational values of our great 
primeval national parks and believes that 
these values should be scrupulously main- 
tained and generously expanded. In partic: 
ular it urges the importance of national park 
libraries as one important means of capitaliz- 
ing the educational possibilities. 
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FTE REE 
The Talking Book 


By EDWARD M. PETERSON 
Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Work with the Blind 


URING the past few centuries 
many attempts have been made to develop 
asuitable means for the communication of 
inowledge to the blind. Although such 
forts have proved to be of little practical 
value, they have been worthy of commen- 
dation. With the advancement of or- 
gnized education for the blind, several 
gstems of touch reading have been in- 
vented; and the process of their simplifi- 
ation and adoption has been carried on 
during the last one hundred years. Em- 
hosed systems of reading are an indispen- 
able asset to the cultural advancement of 
the blind, yet many difficulties confront 
those who must use this form of reading. 

Just recently a new medium of reading 
has been developed. The phonograph 
reord, an invention of long standing, has 
ben adapted to the purpose of recording 
printed books. Much study and experi- 
mentation have been carried on by those 
interested in the development of the so- 
alled “talking book.” Although many 
tificulties in the manufacture of repro- 
ducing machines at a price within the 
means of blind purchasers have been 
timinated, there still remain the problems 
of deciding on the best kind of material to 
teused for the record and the best system 
of recording which will increase the 
mount of reading on a single disc. Some 
thim that it is possible to record a book 
ofone hundred thousand words on about 
twelve records, with a reading time of 
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forty minutes for both sides of the disc; 
others, that the same number of words 
could be recorded on about five or six discs. 
For practical purposes, the material used 
for the records must be unbreakable. It 
is also of the utmost importance that the 
best, up-to-date methods be used to elimi- 
nate any possibility of employing methods 
soon obsolete in an industry making great 
strides in the progress of sound recording. 

The latest information on this new 
venture shows that two types of repro- 
ducers are to be manufactured: a spring- 
driven model to be used with earphones 
only and a combination electric phono- 
graph model equipped with loudspeaker, 
headphones, and controls to allow for 
adjustment of tone, volume, and speed of 
reading. Both machines are practical 
from the standpoint of the blind reader. 
Anyone living in rural districts, where 
there are no electric facilities, and those 
who cannot afford to pay more, will be able 
to make use of the spring-driven model. 
The electric phonograph will be of impor- 
tance to the blind reader, who may wish to 
enjoy the reading of a book with his family 
and friends, and also may be used for 
group reading. For purposes of study or 
privacy, the headphones will be sufficient. 
The cost of the spring-driven model will 
be $20. The electric phonograph and 
radio set will cost $35 for an alternating 
current machine, and $37.50 for the com- 
bined alternating and direct current type. 
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Plans for the publication of talking books 
are maturing rapidly. The American 
Foundation for the Blind will publish, 
during April, the Four Gospels and the 
Psalms, a group of patriotic documents, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, and some 
valuable collections of the best verse in 
the English language. These selections 
have been chosen because they are of per- 
manent value. Later, the American 
foundation will publish books that will 
satisfy the various grades of readers. The 
cost of each complete book on sound rec- 
ords will be approximately the same as 
that of a braille book, it is estimated. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, and with the 
codperation of local agencies, a drive will 
be made for funds to supply reproducing 
machines to blind persons who are un- 
able to purchase them. It is probable that 
a great number will be provided with these 
machines through the generosity of indi- 
viduals and friends interested in the social 
and educational welfare of blind people. 

The Pratt-Smoot Law, providing for an 
appropriation to print books for the adult 
blind by the Library of Congress, has been 
amended so that part of the appropriation 
may be used for the publication of talking 
book records. The Library of Congress is 
ready to purchase talking books for the 
distributing libraries for the blind as soon 
as the director of the Project, Books for 
the Blind, is satisfied that a sufficient num- 
ber of reproducers have been placed with 
blind readers. In the field of talking 
books, the Library of Congress will pur- 
sue its braille policy of publishing only the 
very best literature. 

When talking books are deposited in 
the several distributing libraries for the 
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blind, they will be circulated to bling 
readers the same as embossed collections 
of books. An effort is now being made to 
amend the postal laws so that records may 
be sent through the mails free of charge, 
just as books in raised print are now | 
mailed under the franking privilege. 

There is no doubt that the perfection of 
this new device for recording and repro- 
ducing literature is a revolutionary develop. 
ment in supplying literature to the blind, 
especially to those who have been deprived 
of sight at an advanced age. The talking 
book will open a large field of reading and 
study, not only to that class of the adult 
blind population who cannot make an 
advantageous use of embossed books, but 
also to that great number of blind readers, 
especially students, who heretofore have | 
labored under great difficulties in under- | 
taking a high school or university course 
of study. Through this new form of read- 
ing, it will be possible for blind students 
to dispense with the help of volunteer 
readers whose faithful service has always | 
been almost an essential in the education 
of the sightless. 

To librarians, the talking book should 
offer great possibilities in the extension 
of library service to many classes of per- 
sons who have never developed a capacity 
for reading, or who have never had the 
opportunity to obtain an education, either 
elementary or cultural. Through careful | 
study, librarians will develop ways and | 
means of widely extending the use of talk- 
ing books as aids to inkprint literature, in | 
their work of bringing knowledge, study, | 
culture, and pleasure to any individual 
who seeks them. It is not too much to 
expect that the talking book will do much 
for adult education in general, as well as 
for the education, recreation, and solace 
of the sightless. 
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usHCVTFROM, 
Making Library Friends 


By GEORGE BURWELL UTLEY 
Chairman, A. L. A. Special Membership Committee 


Wao will be the library friends of 


tomorrow ? 

Two meetings at the A. L. A. confer- 
ence, both a little out of the ordinary, 
should be of particular interest to libra- 
tans as well as to trustees, governors’ 
delegates, and other laymen. ‘These are 
the “Friends of the Library” luncheon on 
Tuesday and the Endowment Round 
Table on Friday afternoon to discuss 
‘Wise Gifts to Libraries.” Both are 
under the auspices of the Special Mem- 
bership Committee. 

At the very time when librarians are 
xtively planning for future growth, the 
present foundation of library progress is 
king weakened and even partially de- 
stroyed by reduced appropriations. Why? 
lsit not, in part, because librarians have 
tied to carry too much of the load alone? 
Ifthey had an organized public back of 
thm; if they had been able over a pe- 
tod of years to create in every com- 
nunity groups of staunch friends among 
lymen—friends informed and interested 
in library activities and needs—these 
gtoups might now be functioning in be- 
lulf of libraries as alumni groups do for 
colleges or as parent-teacher groups do for 
thools, and libraries would not, perhaps, 
find themselves today so inarticulate before 
the public and before appropriating bodies. 

Helping the library to acquire special 
cillections of books and manuscripts en- 
titely beyond the reach of its budget is a 


valuable service rendered by the “Friends 
of the Library” groups already organized 
and functioning in behalf of various uni- 
versity libraries. The possibilities for en- 
listing and strengthening library contacts 
of this sort will be considered at the Tues- 
day luncheon meeting which will be open 
to any interested delegate. Speakers will 
be announced later. 


Wuat SHOULD BENEFACTORS 
Know? 


“If I am going to give to a library, I 
want to see continuity of policy toward 
gifts over a long period of years, a proper 
attention to rules and regulations in the 
administration of the library, and other 
evidences of care and appreciation.” 

This statement from a layman, men- 
tioned in one of the librarians’ letters on 
library planning, suggests the keynote of 
the Endowment Round Table discussion 
of “Wise Gifts to Libraries.” 

What do prospective benefactors need 
to know about libraries? If funds are not 
sufficient for a large gift, such as a library 
building, how else can they be used to se- 
cure maximum returns in library service? 
What do trust officers and lawyers need to 
know about libraries in order to advise 
prospective library benefactors intelli- 
gently? 

“Let’s see—the Carnegie Corporation 
builds all the library buildings, doesn’t 
it?” said one trust officer recently. When 
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told that the Carnegie Corporation had 
not built any library buildings since the 
time of the World War he was very much 
surprised. 

The Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, so far as is known, 
is the only institution of its kind to keep 
available to its clients a survey of library 


benefactions and needs. The Special 
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Membership Committee, as part of its lop 
term, endowment-building program, 
pects to have for distribution at the | 
dowment Round Table a brief sum: 
of wise gifts to libraries as an aid in, 
forming trust officers, lawyers, and pn 
spective library benefactors. This meetin 
also will be open to both librarians an 
laymen. 


DP KEKE 


Many Thanks! 


an libraries or li- 


brary schools have availed themselves of 
the new ruling made by the Executive 
Board, and will receive one complete set of 
A. L. A. publications for the current year 
free as sustaining members. The offer also 
includes the Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin. 

Paul North Rice, of Dayton, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Activities Committee, was 
the first to enroll his library under the new 
ruling. Mr. Rice was one of those who 
urged this codperative plan which, in ad- 
dition to giving much needed support to 
A. L. A. activities, is intended to obviate 
two difficulties frequently mentioned by 
librarians: (1) that of using public funds 
for a gift outright, and (2) that of finding 
a budget item under which A. L. A. serv- 
ices may be placed. 

Among the libraries qualifying for 
A. L. A. publications, either by new mem- 
berships or renewals, are: 


Akron (Ohio) Public Library; Albany 
(N. Y.) Public Library; Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Public Library; The Chicago University 
Libraries; Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary; Dayton (Ohio) Public Library; 


Denver (Colo.) Public Library; Emory 
University, Emory University, Georgia; 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library; 
Missoula (Mont.) Public Library; New 
York (N. Y.) Public Library; Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas; 


George Peabody College for Teachers Li- - 
brary School, Nashville, Tennessee; Pitts- - 


burgh (Pa.) Carnegie Library; Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Carnegie Library School; Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New 
York; College of St. Catherine Library 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota; St. Louis 
(Mo.) Public Library; Seattle (Wash.) 
Public Library; Shreve Memorial Library, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Toronto (Ontari), 
Canada) Public Library. 


“He who gives quickly gives twice 
might apply to the staff of the Library 
Congress which subscribes $300 for thr 


A. L. A. sustaining memberships and i: - 


sponds with gratifying promptness to the 
renewal reminder, meaning as it does a sub 
stantial expression of interest in the As 
sociation’s work at a time when it i 
greatly needed. 


Lewis AND BroMFIELD JOIN 


Sinclair Lewis and Louis Bromfield are 
the most recent authors of note to become 
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MANY THANKS! 


supporting members. The Indiana Li- 
brary Association and the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association have both voted to 
continue their special memberships auto- 
matically from year to year without having 
the question of renewal raised annually. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of 
other renewals and new memberships as 
follows : 


D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
New York City; Arizona State Library As- 
sociation; Mrs. Collier W. Baird, South 
Orange, New Jersey; The Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York City; Clara F. Bald- 
win, St. Paul, Minnesota; George P. Brett, 
New York City; Bryn Mawr College Li- 
brary, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Cali- 
fornia Library Association; Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Public Library; Association of Co- 
lumbia School of Library Service and Its 
Predecessors; Columbia University School 
of Library Service, New York City; Tem- 
pleton Crocker, San Francisco, California; 
Curry Brothers, Atlanta, Georgia; Florence 
R. Curtis, Hampton, Virginia. 

District of Columbia Library Association ; 
Cleveland E. Dodge, New York City; R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago; East 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library Staff; El 
Paso (Tex.) Public Library; F. W. Faxon 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Henry Fletcher, 
New York City; Charles T. Gwynn, New 
York City; Illinois Library Association; 
Indiana Library Trustees’ Association; The 
Jones Library, Inc., Amherst, Massachu- 
setts; Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library 
Staff Organization; Library Friend, De- 
troit, Michigan; J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; A. C. McClurg 
& Company, Chicago; H. R. Mcllwaine, 
Richmond, Virginia (deceased) ; The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City; Edward 


. J. Mallinckrodt, Jr., St. Louis, Missouri; 


Mrs. William G. Mendinhall, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Missouri Library Association; 
J. P. Morgan, New York City; University 
of Nebraska Library, Lincoln; New York 
Library Club. 

Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Adolph S$. Ochs, New York City; Ohio Li- 
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brary Association; Sara Patterson, Syra- 
cuse, New York; Mrs. Carroll Paul, Mar- 
quette, Michigan; Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College; School Li- 
brarians’ Association of Philadelphia ( Pa.) 
and Vicinity; Rhode Island Library Associa- 
tion; Frederick R. Ross, Denver, Colorado; 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library; Edward 
W. Sheldon, New York City (deceased) ; 
Ellen Garfield Smith, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington; Harriet B. Smith, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Southwestern Library Association; 
Nelson R. Spencer, New York City; Harold 
F. Swift, Chicago; University of Virginia 
Library, University; Dr. Otto H. F. Voll- 
behr, Washington, D. C.; Frederick Warne 
& Company, New York City; Wesleyan 
University Library, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut; Waukegan (Ill.) Public Library; Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virgania; Elizabeth T. Williams, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont; Wilmington (Del.) Insti- 
tute Free Library; Purd B. Wright, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Ola M. Wyeth, Savannah, 
Georgia. 


Training in Public Relations to 
Be Studied 


A suscomnrrtes of the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee has been appointed 
by Elizabeth M. Smith, chairman, to re- 
port at the Montreal conference on train- 
ing in community relations. What is 
needed in the way of such training, either 
for future administrators or for directors 
of publicity, will be studied by the subcom- 
mittee of which Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, 
Los Angeles Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed chairman. 

Mrs. Hyers asks if librarians will for- 
ward to her promptly suggestions as to 
what has been found useful, or is desirable, 
as preparation for making community con- 
tacts, producing convincing publicity, or 
presenting statistics and services in a 
graphic and interesting manner through 
exhibits, talks, newspaper stories, and 
printed bulletins. 
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WIG aeRNE 


Montreal Soundings 


Sous eminent members of the library 
“brain trust” have promised to turn navi- 
gators at Montreal and chart the course 
for libraries through the unknown seas 
which lie ahead. 

President Countryman will take the 
lead with her address at the first general 
session. 

Helen G. Stewart, the successful direc- 
tor of the Carnegie Demonstration in 
British Columbia, at the second general 
session, will mark some social soundings 
which she thinks librarians must take into 
account. Thomas H. Reed, professor of 
political science at the University of 
Michigan, will do the same for govern- 
ment, and a third speaker—still to be an- 
nounced—for education. 

Sailing directions for libraries will 
then be essayed by Mary U. Rothrock of 
Knoxville, Jennie M. Flexner of New 
York, and Sydney B. Mitchell, of the 
University of California, at the third 
general session, in the light of the social, 
governmental, and educational “‘plottings” 
of Dr. Stewart, Dr. Reed, and their associ- 
ate. Incidentally, we realize we must be 
more careful of our terms, or a Wirt in- 
vestigation may follow the conference! 
We hope, however, that Canadian soil 
will save us. 

The speaker at the fourth general ses- 
sion, still to be announced, will consider 
the chart complete, as far as we know now, 
and will be given carte blanche to choose 
his own subject. The Council, however, 
will probably join the serious thinkers 
about the library course for the future, 
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and decide what the A. L. A. ought to 
do about it. 

The promised excellence of some forty 
meetings, scheduled in addition to the 
general sessions, will make choice among 
them, as usual, difficult. 

Charles H. Compton’s discussion of 
“Publicity and the Future of Libraries,” 
at a joint meeting of the Publicity Round 
Table and the League of Library Commis- 
sions, and Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, of 
Theatre Arts Monthly, on “Libraries, the 
Theatre, and the Drama,” before the 
Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, should both be worth hearing Mon- 
day afternoon. 

Tuesday morning one will have to de- 
cide between Clarence E. Ridley’s dis- 
cussion and display of “Convincing Annual 
Reports,” at a second Publicity Round 
Table, and Alfred M. Githens and other 
speakers at the Library Buildings Round 
Table. 

Anne Carroll Moore’s address on “The 
Creation and Criticism ot Children’s 
Books” makes the whereabouts of chil- 
dren’s librarians—at least—practically a 
certainty Tuesday afternoon, but a 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon, held by 
the Special Membership Committee, and 
a luncheon talk by Eduard C. Lindeman, 
scheduled by the County Libraries Section, 
turns even mealtime into a problem Tues- 
day noon. 

Wednesday and Thursday serve rather 
as breathing spaces in the week, at the 
moment, with two free periods and the 
second general session reducing the com- 
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MONTREAL SOUNDINGS 


petition of meetings to a minimum, but 
a knowledge of other conferences leads 
one to suspect that even this illusion will 
vanish. 

“Regional Centers for Visual Mate- 
rials” will be an important subject to be 
considered Friday afternoon by the Vis- 
ual Methods Round Table. The Lend- 
ing Section this same afternoon, with no 
program yet announced, offers no conflict 
for the present, but if other years are a 
criterion, it certainly will do so later. 

Space does not permit all the good things 
promised to be held up to view, but college 
and school librarians, junior members, and 
numerous special groups are arranging pro- 
grams which invite more than those 
primarily interested to attend—witness 
the following pages. The only solution 
of the difficulty seems to be: come to 
Montreal with a bit of philosophy in your 
bag. Choose if you must as wisely as you 
can, and—to change our metaphor—try 
to take at least a plum or two home if you 
cannot take the whole tree. 


PPANAN 


Fifteen States Undertake 
Planning 


Severna weeks ago President 
Countryman wrote to heads of state li- 
brary extension agencies and presidents of 
state library associations, asking that they 
organize state planning committees to 
work with the Committee on National 
Planning appointed by the American Li- 
brary Association, and with the general 
state planning boards, set up at the initia- 
tive of the National Planning Board of 
the United States. 

Fifteen states to date have reported 
uch planning committees appointed, and 
‘ght more states have signified interest in 
ate planning. Two of them, Kentucky 
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and Illinois, have recent state-wide library 
surveys on which to base their plans. 
Others report committees soon to be organ- 
ized, or that planning will be discussed at 
forthcoming state meetings. 

Some questions to consider in making 
state or regional programs have been sent 
all state library planning committees and 
a one-day meeting has been arranged in 
advance of the Montreal conference when 
members of these committees can discuss 
objectives. 

FINAN 


Hosts at Montreal 


Gernarp R. Lomer, librarian of 
McGill University, is chairman of the 
Local Committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the Montreal conference. As- 
sisting him are Aegidius Fauteux, Héléne 
Grenier, and the following chairmen of 
subcommittees : 


Laura A. Young, Entertainment, Visits, 
and Tours; J. C. Elder, Equipment; Kath- 
leen R. Jenkins, Finance; Colonel Wilfrid 
Bovey, Provincial and Local Hospitality; 
Violet McEwen, Local Information; Helen 
C. Hannah, Meeting Rooms; Mrs. Mary 
Duncan Carter, Publicity; and Mrs. P. 
Newman, Registration and Personnel. 


PFN 


If You Are Driving 


Maps showing the main automobile 
roads between the United States and Can- 
ada, booklets on recreation facilities in 
Canada, and a folder entitled, How to 
enter Canada will be sent without charge 
to librarians who plan to attend the Mont- 
real conference, if a request is sent to 
the National Parks of Canada, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. The de- 
partment has considerable unpublished 
data which it will send to those who make 
known their specific requirements. 











Tentative Schedule of Montreal Meetings 


Morning sessions 10:00 to 12:00; afternoon sessions at 2:30; evening sessions at 8: 
specifically noted below. Room assignments will be shown in the official program. 


30; with such exceptions as are 






































Day Morning Afternoon Evening 
Monday (Council Bibliographical Soc. of Amer. First General Session 
June 25 Bd. on L. and Adult Educ. acai Gonsten 
Com. on L. Codp. with |Canadian Lns.’ Meeting INew Members (dinner) 
Latin Amer. 9:00 L. Extension Bd. (open meeting for Canadian 
Public DocumentsCom. | Ins.) 
and Natl. Assn. State |Natl. Assn. State Ls. and Amer. Assn. Law Ls. 
Ls. (joint) (joint) 
Professional Training Sect. 
Public Documents Com., Natl. Assn. State Ls., 
and Civic-Social Group of Special Ls. Assn. 
(joint luncheon) (12:15) 
Public Documents Com. 
Publicity R. T. and League of L. Comms. (joint) 
School Ls. Sect., Sect. for L. Work with Chil- 
dren, and Young People’s Reading R. T. 
(joint) 
Work with Foreign Born R. T. 
Tuesday, Amer. Assn. Law Ls. /Art Ref. R. T. Amer. L. Institute 
June 26 Coll. and Ref. Sect. Bibliographical Soc. of Amer. (dinner) (6:30) 
(general) Business Ls. Sect. School Lns. (dinner) 
L. Buildings R. T. County Ls. Sect. (luncheon) (12:15) (7:00) 
Natl. Assn. State Ls. /|County Ls. Sect. 
Public Documents Com. |‘‘Friends of the Library” (luncheon) (12:30) 
Publicity R. T. Junior Members R. T. FREE 
Religious Bks. R. T. Natl. Assn. State Ls. 
School Ls. Sect. (gen.) |Public Document Com. 
Sect. for L. Work with Children (general) 
Trustees Sect. 
Wednesday, Second General Session |Amer. Assn. Law Ls. (luncheon) (1:00) Amer. Assn. Law Ls. 
June 27 Amer. Assn. Law Ls. Visit to Advocates L. and /Catalog Sect. (general) 
School L. Supervisors’} Courts of Justice. League of L. Comms. 
(breakfast) (8:00) Bogle Memorial Com. (luncheon) County Ls. Sect., 
Junior Members R. T. (luncheon) (12:15) and L. Extension 
Membership Com. (luncheon) Bd. (joint) 
Ontario L. Assn. (luncheon) (12:30) Public Documents 
Public Documents Com. and Assn. Amer. L.}| Com. 
Schools (joint luncheon) (12:15) 
University L. Extension Service R. T. (luncheon) 
REE 
Thursday, Adult Educ. R. T. Coll. and Ref. Sect.—Ref. Lns. R. T. L. school dinners 
June 28 Coll. and Ref. Sect.— (Institution Ls. R. T. 
Coll. Lns. R. T. L. Radio Broadcasting R. T. 
Hospital Ls. R. T. Public Documents Com. 
Natl. Assn. State Ls. |School Ls. Sect.—Lns. of Elem., Jr., nd Sr. 
and Amer. Assn. Law| High Schs. FREE 
Ls. (joint) Sect. for L. Work with Children (business) 
Public Documents Com. |Small Ls. R. T. 
School Ls. Sect. (busi- |}Work with the Blind R. T. 
ness) (9:00) Young People’s Reading R. T. (luncheon) (12:15) 
Young People’s Reading 
x. a. 
Friday, Third General Session |Agricultural Ls. Sect. Catalog Sect.—Small 
June 29 ‘Amer. Assn. Law Ls. Ls. R. T. 
Private School Lns. Catalog Sect.—Large Ls. R. T. Junior Coll. Ls. R. T. 
(breakfast) (8:00) Endowment Round Table League of L. Comms. 
Lending Sect. (business) 
Natl. Assn. State Ls. Natl. Assn. State Ls. 
School Ls. Sect.—Lns. of Normal School and} and Amer. Assn. 
Teachers Coll. Ls. Law Ls. (joint ban- 
Visual Methods R. T. quet) (7:00) 
Order and Bk. Selec- 
tion R. T. 
Periodicals Sect. 
Saturday, Council Fourth General Session FREE 
June 30 
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Tentative Program of the 
Fifty-sixth Annual Conference 


Montreal, June 25 to 30 
Theme: Charting the Course for Libraries 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY, 
JUNE 25, 8:30 P.M. 

Address of welcome—Charles R. Martin, 
dean, Faculty of Medicine, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal 

President’s address—Gratia A. Country- 
man, Public Library, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


Significant Trends in Government, Social 
Conditions, and Education 

Trends in Government—Thomas H. Reed, 
professor of political science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Trends in Social Conditions—Helen G. 
Stewart, director, Carnegie Demonstra- 
tion, Public Library Commission of Brit- 
ish Columbia 

Trends in Education (speaker to be an- 
nounced ) 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY, 
JUNE 29, 10:00 A.M. 


New Library Responsibilities in Light of 
Trends Discussed at Second General Ses- 
sion 

Introductory Summary of Significant 
Trends—Mary U. Rothrock, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Books in Relation to Significant Trends— 
Jennie M. Flexner, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City 

Personnel in Relation to Significant Trends— 
Sydney B. Mitchell, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, SATURDAY, 
JUNE 30, 2:30 P.M. 


Speaker to be announced 


COUNCIL 
MONDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. AND 
SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 10:00 A.M. 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE* 


Chairman, John Chancellor, A. L. A. Head- 


quarters, Chicago 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 10:00 A.M. 


Panel discussion, to consider questions such 


as the following: “Is the library’s accom- 
plishment in adult education commensu- 
rate with the opportunity offered at the 
present time?” “Should all librarians 
serving the public in consultative capacity 
be of readers’ advisory calibre?” “Can 
libraries accomplish anything significant 
in adult education with the present lack 
of simplified or readable books and with 
insufficient funds for duplication of such 
books?” “Is the library the natural co- 
ordinating center for the several adult 
education interests in the community?” 


Morse A. Cartwright, director, American 


Association for Adult Education, New 
York City, will be the leader of the panel. 
Participants will be: Harold F. Brig- 
ham, Free Public Library, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Jennie M. Flexner, New York 
Public Library; Miriam D. Tompkins, 
associate professor, Emory University Li- 
brary School and chairman, Subcommit- 
tee on Readable Books; and others 


* See also Board on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation. 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Jackson Edmund Towne, Michigan State 
College Library, East Lansing; secretary, 
Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Experiment 
Stations Library, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Government Policies in Relation to Agri- 
culture—Professor H. S. Patton, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing 


Round Table 
M. Grace Barnes, University of Maryland 
Library, College Park, chairman 


The Use of Books as Collateral Reading in 
Courses of Agriculture—M. Grace 
Barnes 

The Use of Bibliography in the Agricultural 
Field—Charles H. Brown, State College 
Library, Ames, Iowa 

Discussion 

Business meeting 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


President, John T. Vance, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; secretary, 
Mrs. Lotus Mitchell Mills, Sullivan and 
Cromwell, New York City 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2: 30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, President Vance 
presiding 

Addresses of welcome—Mayor of Montreal; 
the batonnier of the Montreal Bar; and 
the chairman of the Committee of the 
Library of the Montreal Bar 

Response: Harrison J. Conant, Vermont 
State Library, Montpelier 

Memorials: 

Dr. George P. Donehoo, former state li- 
brarian of Pennsylvania—E. J. Stack- 
pole, Sr., editor-in-chief, Harrisburg 
Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, former state libra- 
rian of Virginia—Wilmer Lee Hall, Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond 

Dr. Charles B. Galbreath, former state li- 
brarian of Ohio—Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 


Alice M. Magee, vice president, American 
Association of Law Libraries, presiding 
The Advocates Library and the Montreal 

Bar—M. Maréchal Nantel, K. C. 

The Yale Law Library Catalog—Frederick 
C. Hicks, Yale Law School Library, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Administration of Criminal Justice in Can- 
ada (speaker to be announced) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. 


Visit to Advocates Library and Courts of 
Justice 


8:30 P.M. 


Panel on Roalfe Extension Plan 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 10: 00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with National Association of 
State Libraries, Irma A. Watts, president 
of that association, presiding 

The Notarial System of the Province of 
Quebec—M. G. A. Terreault, inspector 
of records, Board of Notaries 

The Harvard Law Library—Eldon R. 
James, Harvard Law School Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Legal Historical Society—Professor Francis 
S. Philbrick, University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, Philadelphia 

Address—speaker to be announced 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Franklin O. Poole, Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York Library, presid- 
ing 

Addresses on legal topics (speakers to be 
announced ) 

Reports of committees 

Election of officers and installation 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 7:00 P.M. 


Joint banquet with the National Association 
of State Libraries, George Seymour 
Godard, Connecticut State Library, Hart- 
ford, toastmaster 

Greetings—Miss Watts 

Greetings—Mr. Vance 
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Addresses—Chief Justice R. A. E. Green- 
shields, Justice Fabre Surveyer, and an- 
other Canadian speaker 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


President, Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, 
Brown University Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island ; secretary, Herbert O. Brig- 
ham, Rhode Island State Library 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 6:30 P.M. 

Dinner 

8:30 P.M. 

Address—Colonel Wilfrid Bovey, Depart- 
ment of Extra Mural Relations, McGill 
University, Montreal 

The Discovery of Canada, illustrated— 
Lawrence J. Burpee, secretary, Royal 
Canadian Society 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Louise Orwig, Public Library, 
Des Moines, Lowa; secretary, Julia Sabine, 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Canadian Handicrafts—Colonel Wilfrid 
Bovey, Department of Extra Mural Re- 
lations, McGill University, Montreal 

Art and the Public—George H. Opdyke, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Author of Art 
and nature appreciation 

Address (speaker to be announced) 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, Sydney B. Mitchell, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley; secretary, Isabella K. Rhodes, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 12:15 P.M. 
Joint luncheon with the Public Documents 


Committee (see that committee for pro- 
gram ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


President, Augustus H. Shearer, Gros- 
venor Library, Buffalo, New York; 
secretary, Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, 





Brown University Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Review of Bibliographical Activities in 
America—Lawrence C. Wroth, John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence 
Printing in Montreal—Aegidius Fauteux, 
Civic Library, Montreal 
Reports of officers 
Reports of committees, presented by Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, James Thayer 
Gerould, and others. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

The Osler Library—W. W. Francis, Osler 
Library, McGill University, Montreal 
A Bibliography of Polar Exploration: A 
Suggested List of Modern Books for the 
Larger American Library—Jackson Ed- 
mund Towne, Michigan State College Li- 

brary 

Early American Baptist Imprints prior to 
1821—Frank Grant Lewis, American 
Baptist Historical Society Library, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania 

Reports of committees—Lawrence C. 
Wroth, Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, and 
others 


BOARD ON THE LIBRARY AND 
ADULT EDUCATION* 
Chairman, Franklin F. Hopper, New York 
Public Library, New York City 
MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2: 30 P.M. 

Round table 

Topic: Libraries, the Theater, and the 
Drama 

Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, of the Theatre Arts 
Monthly and the National Theatre Con- 
ference, will speak. Franklin F. Hopper 
will open the discussion. 


BOGLE MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 
Luncheon 
BUSINESS LIBRARIES SECTION 
Acting chairman to be announced 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2: 30 P.M. 


Address on some subject in business eco- 
nomics (speaker to be announced) 


* See also Adult Education Round Table 
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Books on Forestry and Forest Products— 
Maude Stone, United States Forest Serv- 
ice Library, Portland, Oregon 

Building up the Mines and Geology Section 
—Dorothy E. Dixon, Engineering De- 
partment Library, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

Business and Industrial Library Organiza- 
tion in Montreal Today and Tomorrow— 
Marguerite Benny Caldwell, Law 
Library, McGill University, Montreal. 


CANADIAN LIBRARIANS’ 
MEETING 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 

Called by Mary J. L. Black, Public Library, 
Fort William, Ontario, Canadian member 
of the Library Extension Board 

Fred Landon, University of Western On- 
tario Library, London, chairman 

“New library enterprises in Canada” will be 
discussed by Hazel Bletcher, Public Li- 
brary, Lethbridge, Alberta; Dorothy Car- 
lisle, Lambton County Library, Sarnia, 
Ontario; Nora Bateson, Prince Edward 
Island Libraries, Carnegie Demonstration ; 
Helen Gordon Stewart, Carnegie Demon- 
stration, Public Library Commission of 
British Columbia 

Short reports from the provinces—represen- 
tatives of the provincial library agencies 

Report on the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion and Developments Since the Canadian 
Survey—John Ridington, University of 
British Columbia Library, Vancouver 

Discussions will be led by George H. Locke, 
Public Library, Toronto; F. C. Jennings, 
Public Libraries Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, Toronto; W. J. Sykes, 
Carnegie Public Library, Ottawa, Ontario 


CATALOG SECTION 


Chairman, Bertha Bassam, Library School, 
Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto, Toronto; secretary-treasurer, 
Ethel Bond, Library School, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 8: 30 P.M. 


General session 


Business meeting, with reports of section 
committees 


Report on Codperative Cataloging—Keyes 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


D. Metcalf, New York Public Library 
Revision of A. L. A. Catalog Rules—Charles 
Martel, Library of Congress 
Centralized Cataloging, an Oregon Experi- 
ment—Lucy M. Lewis, director of libra. 
ries, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Corvallis. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 2: 30 P.M. 

Large Libraries Round Table 

Topic: Present Day Economies in Catalog. 
ing 

Viewpoints from the Public Library: As 
Seen by the Cataloging Department— 
Sophie K. Hiss, Public Library, Cleve. 
land, Ohio; As Seen by the Circulation 
Department—Ralph A. Ulveling, Public 
Library, Detroit 

Viewpoints from the University Library: 
As Seen by the Cataloging Department— 
Helen M. Falconer, McGill University 
Library, Montreal; As Seen by the 
Reference Department—Isadore_ G., 
Mudge, Columbia University Library 

Economies in the Cataloging of Continua- 
tions—Arnold H. Trotier, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 8:30 P.M. 
Small Libraries Round Table 


E. Louise Jones, Massachusetts Division of 
Public Libraries, Boston, chairman 

Topic: Present Day Economies in Catalog- 
ing 

Speakers to be announced 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
SECTION 


Chairman, W. S. Wallace, University of 
Toronto Library, Toronto; secretary, 
Jackson Edmund Towne, Michigan State 
College Library, East Lansing 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 
General session 
The University Library of the Future—Sir 
Robert Falconer, former president, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto 
Canadian Bibliography—Aegidius Fauteux, 
Civic Library of Montreal 
International Libraries—Ernest Cushing 
Richardson, consultant, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
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Business meeting at the end of the session 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 10:00 A.M. 

College Librarians’ Round Table 

Jackson Edmund Towne, chairman; Wil- 
liam Berry Kershaw, Michigan State Col- 
lege Library, East Lansing, secretary 

The Library Arts College, a Possibility in 
1954?—Louis Shores, George Peabody 
College for Teachers Library School, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Educational Implications of the Library 
Arts College—Professor E. L. Austin, 
Michigan State College, and Dean 
Shelton Phelps, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 

Discussion 

THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 

Reference Librarians’ Round Table 

Donald Coney, Newberry Library, Chicago, 
chairman; Jackson E. Towne, secretary 

A Unified Program of Reference Work for 
Public and University Libraries—Mal- 
colm Glenn Wyer, Denver Public Library 
Codperation in Reference Work in a Pub- 
lic Library of Average Size—Francis 
K. W. Drury, Carnegie Library, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Address (speaker to be announced) 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY CO- 
OPERATION WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 
Chairman, Mrs. Maud D. Sullivan, Public 
Library, El Paso, Texas 
MONDAY, JUNE 25, 9:00 A.M. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Constance Bement, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing; secretary-treas- 
urer, Adele M. Warner, Wayne County 
Library, Detroit 


Chairman, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon meeting 
Address—E. C. Lindeman, New York 
School of Social Work, New York City 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Advantages and Disadvantages in the Ad- 
ministration of a Regional Library Unit 
—Helen Gordon Stewart, director, Car- 


negie Demonstration, Public 

Commission, British Columbia 
Experimental County Book Service as a 

Basis for Permanent Organization—Gen- 

eral discussion, with examples of tempo- 

rary county service promoted under CWA 
Business meeting 


Library 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with League of Library Com- 
missions and Library Extension Board 


ENDOWMENT ROUND TABLE 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 2: 30 P.M. 

(See “Making Library Friends,” page 245) 
“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” 
LUNCHEON 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 12:30 P.M. 

(See “Making Library Friends,” page 245) 
HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 
Chairman, Mrs. Elva B. Bailey, Public 
Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 10:00 A.M. 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 
Chairman, Roland A. Mulhauser, U. S. 
Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Virginia Kramer, Junior College 


Library, Bradford, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 8:30 P.M. 

The Junior College Library in Nebraska— 
George W. Rosenlof, director, secondary 
education and teacher training, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lincoln 

Criteria for Measuring the Quality of a 
Book Collection in the Junior College 
Library—Ermine Stone, Sarah Lawrence 
College Library, Bronxville, New York 

Contemporary Fiction for the Junior Col- 
lege Library—Algy S. Noad, English De- 
partment, McGill University, Montreal 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Foster Mohrhardt, Colorado 
State Teachers College Library, Greeley; 
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secretary, Margaret Oldfather, 
State University Library, Columbus 


Ohio 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Questions to be discussed include: 
we wish a platform or program? 
If so, what shall it be?” “Shall we con- 
tinue with such projects as Library liter- 
ature, an index, 1921-32?” “What will 
be the best relation between the state 
junior members organizations and the na- 
tional Junior Members Round Table?” 
Election of officers 


“Do 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 12: 15 P.M. 
Luncheon and social meeting 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS 


President, Frank L. Tolman, Library Ex- 
tension Division, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York; secretary, 
Hazel B. Warren, Extension Division, 
State Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 

MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with Publicity Round Table 

(see program of that round table) 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 

Meeting of officers of league with officers of 
County Libraries Section, National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, Legislation Committee, 
and Library Extension Board 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 8:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with the County Libraries 

Section and the Library Extension Board 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 8:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 


LENDING SECTION 


Chairman, Clarence E. Sherman, Public Li- 
brary, Providence, Rhode Island; secre- 
tary, Nora Crimmins, Public Library, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 

Some Engineering Developments Affect; 
Large Libraries—Angus S. Macdonald, 
president, Snead and Company, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

Some Recent Examples of Beauty in Li. 
brary Exteriors and Interiors—Alfred M. 
Githens, architect, New York City 

Some Recent Branch Library Buildings 
Jurgen G. Raymond, College of the City 
of New York Library 

Library Book Shelving—Orlando C. Davis, 
Public Library, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Staff Workrooms and Working Space, Their 
Location and Arrangement—Ralph A. 
Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit 

Library Book Shelving—Henry Bartlett Van 
Hoesen or Norman A. Kilpatrick, Brown 
University Library, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Some papers will probably be illustrated. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Chairman, Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Meeting of Canadian librarians, called by 
Mary J. L. Black, the Canadian member 
of the Library Extension Board (See 
Canadian Librarians’ Meeting) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 8: 30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with League of Library Com- 
missions and County Libraries Section 


LIBRARY RADIO BROADCASTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Mary Gould Davis, New York 
Public Library, New York City 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Ida F. Wright, Public Library, 


Evanston, Illinois 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 
Luncheon 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 
President, Irma Watts, Pennsylvania Legis- 
Bureau, 


lative Reference Harrisburg; 
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secretary-treasurer, Margaret C. Norton, 
State Library, Springfield, Illinois 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with Public Documents Com- 
mittee (see that committee for program) 


12:15 P.M. 


Joint luncheon meeting with Public Docu- 
ments Committee and Civic-Social Group 
of Special Libraries Association (see the 
committee for program) 


2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries (see program of 
that organization) 


3:30 P.M. 

President’s address—Miss Watts 

Report of secretary-treasurer—Miss Nor- 
ton 

Appointment of committees 

Report of Executive Committee 

Report of Special Committee on Revision 
and Adoption of Constitution and By-laws 

Reports of standing committees: 

Membership—George Seymour 
chairman 

Clearing House for Public Documents— 
Herbert O. Brigham, chairman 

Report of disbursing officer for Public Docu- 
ments Clearing House Committee—Ed- 
ward H. Redstone 

Roll call by states—Effects of Depression on 
Library Work—three minute talk by a 
representative from each library 


Godard, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 


State-Wide Book Service—Beverly Wheat- 
croft, Georgia Library Commission, At- 
lanta 

A Library Commission in the South—Mar- 
jorie Beal, North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh 

Commission Work and County Library De- 
velopment—Sarah B. Askew, Public Li- 
brary Commission, Trenton 

Report of Auditing Committee 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Public Archives of Canada—A. C. Doughty, 
deputy minister of archives, Ottawa 
Maryland’s Department of Legislative Ref- 
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erence—Horace E. Flack, executive, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
The CWA Survey of Historical Materials 
in Pennsylvania—Dr. Curtis W. Garri- 
son, Division of Archives, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint meeting with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries (see program of 
that organization) 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Publications of Judicial Councils—Hon. 
J. C. Ruppenthal, secretary, Kansas Ju- 
dicial Council, Russell, Kansas 
Reports of committees ; election of officers 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 7:00 P.M. 


Joint banquet with the American Association 
of Law Libraries (see program of that 
association ) 


NEW MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 


MONDAY, JUNE 25 
Dinner 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. Norman W. Lyle, Public 
Library, Hamilton; secretary, Muriel 
Page, Public Reference Library, Toronto 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon and business meeting 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Eliza B. Marquess, New York 
Public Library, New York City 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 8:30 P.M. 


Topic: Book Annotation 

Speakers representing various points of 
view, that is, publisher, library, bookseller, 
or reviewer, to be announced 


PERIODICALS SECTION 


Chairman, Frank K. Walter, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 8:30 P.M. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SECTION 


Chairman, Marie Hamilton Law, Drexel 
Institute School of Library Science, Phila- 
delphia; secretary, Agnes F. P. Greer, 
Public Library, Chicago 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2: 30 P.M. 


Topic: Charting the Course for Library 
Training—the Contribution of Library 
Schools to Research in the Field of Li- 
brarianship 

C. C. Williamson, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University; Louis R. Wil- 
son, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago; Phineas L. Windsor, Library 
School, University of Illinois; and others 
whose names will be announced later, will 
speak 

Business meeting 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, A. F. Kuhlman, University of 
Chicago Libraries, Chicago 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries 

Topic: Regional Planning as the Next 
Step in the Document Center Plan 

Approac . Kuhlman 

Developments in the South—Robert Bing- 
ham Downs, University of North Caro- 
lina Library, Chapel Hill 

Suggested Program for Canadian Libraries 
-—-Freda F. Waldon, Public Library, 
Hamilton, Ontario 





MONDAY, JUNE 25, 12:15 P.M. 


Joint luncheon meeting with the National 
Association of State Libraries and the 
Civic-Social Group of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, James Ingersoll Wyer, 
New York State Library, Albany, presid- 
ing 

Topic: What Should Be the Future Or- 
ganization of State and Municipal Docu- 
ment Exchange Systems? 

Subcommittee report, including recommen- 
dations 
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MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Nathan van Patten, Stanford University 
Library, Stanford University, California, 
presiding 





Topic: How Can Public Documents 
Selected to Make Future Collections | 
More Purposeful? 

Suggestions for Canadian Libraries—Man | 
J. L. Black, Public Library, Fort Wi. 
liam, Ontario 

A Public Documents Program of Accred. 
ited Four Year Colleges, Report of Sub- 
committee—Kathryn N. Miller, Grady. 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 

The Public Documents Program of Small 
Public Libraries—Report of subcommit- 
tee 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 

Mr. Kuhlman, presiding 

Topic: How Can the Cataloging of Pub- 
lic Documents Be Improved? 

Speakers: James Bennett Childs, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Mor. 
garet L. Stapleton, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City; Florence Murray, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

Mr. Kuhlman, presiding 

Topic: United States Documents 

Recent Trends in Publication and Distribu- 
tion—Alton P. Tisdel, superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Report of Subcommittee on Recommenda- 
tions for the Improvement of the Num- 
ber and Arrangement of United States 
Documents—Jerome K. Wilcox, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, chairman 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 12:15 P.M. 

Joint luncheon with the Association of 
American Library Schools, Sydney B. 
Mitchell, director, University of Califor- 
nia School of Librarianship, Berkeley, 
presiding 

Topic: What Should Be the Objectives 
and Content of Public Documents 
Courses? 
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Report of Subcommittee—Phineas Law- 
rence Windsor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana, chairman 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 8:00 P.M. 


Marion V. Higgins, McGill University Li- 
brary School, Montreal, presiding 

Topic: Approaches to Problems Presented 
by Canadian Documents 

The Distribution of Federal Documents in 
Canada—J. O. Patinaude, King’s printer, 
Ottawa 

The Work of the Division of Documents 
of the Dominion of Canada—A. L. Nor- 
mandin, chief of the division, Ottawa 

Checking and Ordering of Documents in 
Canadian Libraries—Laura A. Young, 
McGill University Library, Montreal 

Difficulties Arising from the Methods of 
Issuing Canadian Documents—Beatrice 
Welling, University of Western Ontario 
Library, London 

A Suggested Policy for the Collection and 
Care of Provincial Documents—John 
Hosie, Provincial Library, Victoria 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 10:00 A.M. 


Mr. Kuhlman, presiding 

Topic: Problems Presented by the Repro- 
duction and Preservation of Social Science 
Source Materials with Special Reference 
to Public Documents 

Methods of Reproducing Research Ma- 
terials—T. R. Schellenberg, executive 
secretary, Joint Committee on Materials 
for Research 

Photography and the Preservation of Re- 
search Materials—L. Bendikson, Henry 
E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia 

The Place of Films in the Reproduction of 
Research Materials—Charles E. Rush, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York Pub- 
lic Library, New York City, presiding 
Topic: Approaches to Problems in the Col- 
lection, Organization, and Preservation 

of Fugitive Materials 
Report on the Research Project of the Joint 
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Committee on Materials for Research— 
Mr. Kuhlman. Discussion: Phineas 
Lawrence Windsor and Charles H. 
Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Li- 
brary, Albany, New York 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2: 30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the League of Library 
Commissions 

Topic: Publicity and the Future of Li- 
braries 

Charles H. Compton, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri, will led the discussion 
in which librarians representing various 
types of libraries are being asked to par- 
ticipate. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 
Round table 


Topic: Convincing Annual Reports 

Clarence E. Ridley, executive director, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
Chicago, will judge printed library re- 
ports to the public 

An informal discussion of recent reports to 
trustees, appropriating bodies, and tax- 
payers’ groups, which have convinced 
these bodies of the library’s right to in- 
creased rather than decreased public sup- 
port, will follow. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Henry O. Severance, University 
of Missouri Library, Columbia 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 


A Few Important Religious Books Pub- 
lished in 1933-34—C. E. Lemon, pastor of 
the First Christian Church, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Discussion of the New Testament Criticism 
from Tischendorf to the Present Time, 
with Special Reference to the Codex Si- 
naiticus and the Chester Beatty Biblical 
Papyri—K. D. Naylor, Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, McGill University, Mont- 
real. Facsimiles to illustrate the codex 
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and papyri will be on exhibition during 
the conference. 

Main Entries in Cataloging Religious Re- 
ports—Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary Library, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania 

Presentation of List of the Best Religious 
Books of the Year—John F. Lyons, Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Chicago 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Anna Clark Kennedy, Library 
Extension Division, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York; secretary, 
Maud Minster, Senior High School Li- 
brary, Altoona, Pennsylvania 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Section for Library 
Work with Children and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table 

“Seventeen” and the Library—Mabel Wil- 
liams, New York Public Library, New 
York City 

Children’s Literature and Children’s Living 
—Alice Dalgliesh, assistant in kinder- 
garten education, Teachers College, and 
teacher in kindergarten, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Author of books for children 

Canadian Children’s Books—Violet Mc- 
Ewen, Montreal Children’s Library, 
Montreal 





TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 


Topic: School Library Essentials—The 
Basis for Planning, Miss Kennedy, pre- 
siding 

A School Principal Looks for a School Li- 
brary—Dwight EE. Porter, principal, 
Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

A Librarian Looks at the School—Lucile 
F. Fargo, research associate, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 7:00 P.M. 


Dinner meeting 

Make reservations by writing to Charlotte 
S. Houston, Montreal High School Li- 
brary, Montreal. Price, $2. Do not 
send money. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 8:00 A.M. 


Breakfast for school library supervisors 

Make reservations by writing to the chair. 
man, Martha Manier Parks, director 
High School Libraries, State Department 
of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Price, $.75. Do not send money. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 9:00 A.M. 


Business meeting 
Reports of committees 
Election of officers 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Librarians of Elementary, Junior High, and 
Senior High Schools 

Topic: Reading and Reading Problems 

Mildred L. Batchelder, Haven Intermediate 
School Library, Evanston, Illinois, pro- 
gram chairman; Velma R. Shaffer, Public 
School Libraries, Gary, Indiana, presiding 

What Are the Reading Interests of Re- 
tarded Children? (speaker to be an- 
nounced ) 

Bating the Hook with Library Books— 
Dorothy Elizabeth Smith, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, Jamaica, New York 

Does Reading Change with Changing 
Times ?—Dorothy Hopkins, Abbot Acad- 
emy Library, Andover, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 8:00 A.M. 


Breakfast meeting for private school libra- 
rians, Letitia McQuillan, Cranbrook Li- 
brary, Kingswood School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, chairman 

Make reservations by writing to Charlotte 
S. Houston, Montreal High School Li- 
brary. Price, $.75. Do not send money. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Librarians of Normal Schools and Teachers 
Colleges and Librarians Concerned with 
Training of School Librarians 

Topic: The Library in the Practice School 

Helen Margaret Harris, Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, pro- 
gram chairman 

The Practice School Librarian—Mary C. 
Richardson, State Normal School Li- 
brary, Geneseo, New York 

Address (speaker to be announced) 
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The Book Collection in the Practice School 
Library—Josephine K. Dillon, Mt. Au- 
burn Training School Branch Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


Chairman, Siri Andrews, Department of Li- 
brarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle; secretary, Vera W. Schott, City 
Library, Wichita, Kansas 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and Young People’s Reading Round 
Table (see program of School Libraries 
Section ) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2: 30 P.M. 


The Creation and Criticism of Children’s 
Books: A Retrospect and a Forecast— 
Anne Carroll Moore, New York Public 
Library, New York City 

Award of the John Newbery Medal 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Mary J. L. Black, Public Li- 
brary, Fort William, Ontario; secretary, 
Edna Giesler, Public Library, Davenport, 
lowa 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, A. D. Thornton, trustee, Public 
Library, Westmount, Quebec; secretary, 
Mrs. Paul M. Woodworth, trustee, Free 
Public Library, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 2: 30 P.M. 


The Trustee’s Responsibility for the Li- 
brary Plan of Tomorrow—Gratia A. 
Countryman, president, American Library 
Association 
Regional Coérdination—Mrs. Carroll Paul, 
trustee, Peter White Public Library, 
Marquette, Michigan 
One more speaker to be announced 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION 
SERVICE ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Edith Thomas, Library Exten- 


sion Service, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon meeting 


VISUAL METHODS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Etheldred Abbot, Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries, Art Institute, Chi- 
cago 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Discussion: Regional Centers for Visual 
Material 

Possibilities of Making Good Films Avail- 
able—Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, Public 
Library, Los Angeles 


WORK WITH THE BLIND ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Edward M. Peterson, Public 
Library, Chicago 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Margaret Gabriel 
Public Library, Los Angeles 


Hickman, 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Trends in Foreign Work 
Discussion of the following problems: 

“What is the library’s responsibility in 


meeting changed conditions in foreign 
work?” “How can the needs of the in- 
tellectual foreigner best be served?” 


“Suitable English books for the foreign 
reader who is educated as well as for the 
barely literate.” “Book selection and 
ordering; foreign lists, aids to English 
lists, foreign publishers, and American 
agents” 

French Canadian Literature (speaker to be 
announced ) 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Muriel Page, Public Library, 
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Toronto; secretary, Sarah A. Beard, Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn, New York 


MONDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and the Section for Library Work 
with Children (see program of School Li- 
braries Section) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 10: 00 A.M. 


Topic: Psychology of the Adolescent 

Address—W. T. B. Mitchell, professor of 
mental hygiene, McGill University, Mon- 
treal 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon meeting 


A discussion on book selection will be led by 
Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


The Young People’s Reading Round 
Table plans to print a directory of librarians 
whose work is with young people. The 
chairman, Miss Page, requests that such li- 
brarians send their name and address to her 
for inclusion in this list. 


PIAA 
Places to Lunch or Dine 
Gerhard R. Lomer, chairman of the Lo- 


cal Committee, has furnished the follow- 
ing list of restaurants for the convenience 
of groups planning luncheon or dinner 
meetings during the Montreal conference. 


ENGLISH 
American Coffee Shop 
1384 St. Catherine Street West 
Luncheon, $.40; dinner, $.40; also a la carte. 
Bowens 
1216 Peel Street & 1204 St. Catherine Street West 
Popular prices. Special early luncheon, $.35. 
Childs 
1224 Peel Street, 488 St. Catherine Street West 
and others. Popular prices. 
Coffee House 
Union Avenue below Birks 
Luncheon, $.35; accommodation for large lunch- 
eons, $.50 to $.60 each. 
Cordners Cafeteria 
1205 Phillips Square 
Popular prices. 
rury’s 
1082 Osborne Street 
Excellent; especially for men; moderate prices. 
Eaton’s Restaurant 
677 St. Catherine Street West 
Excellent; $.40 to $1 specials. 
Edinburgh Café 
1620 St. Catherine Street West 
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Luncheon, dinner, and tea. 
Epicurean Club 
1484 Sherbrooke Street West 
Serves luncheon, dinner, and tea at moderate 
prices. Good home cooking. 
Honey ee wy 
1sto St. Catherine Street West, 494 St. : 
Street West, and others. Popular ‘io 
Morgans Restaurant and Cafeteria 
#85 St. Catherine Street West ( 
conomical prices; $.30 plate luncheon in cafe. 
teria; also a la carte. 
Mount Royal Coffee Shop 


Luncheon, $.30- 


$.40. 





Peel Street. \ 
Popular prices. } 
Murrays f 


640 and 962 St. Catherine Street West, and others 
Popular prices. Breakfast, $.30; tea, $.25. | 
Ogilvys’ Restaurant 
1307 St. Catherine Street West 
Excellent food; pleasant surroundings, Luncheon, 
$.50; dinner, $.50 and up. 
Queens’ Dining Room 
700 Windsor Street 
Moderate prices. 
Ritz Bar 
1228 Sherbrooke Street West 
Prices reasonable. Luncheon, $.s50. 
Scott’s Restaurant 
1180 St. Catherine Street West 
Accommodation for large parties. 
dinner, $.50 to $.60. 
The Stable 
1562 Bishop Street 
Luncheon, $.60; tea, $.50. 
The Weavers 
2092 University Street 
Light luncheon and tea. 
Windsor Grill 
Dominion Square 
All prices. 
Windsor Station 
Windsor Street 
Various prices. 


Luncheon and 


Moderate prices. 


FRENCH 
Aux Delices 
1196 St. Catherine Street West 
Luncheon, $.35 to $.50; dinner, $.50 to $.75. 
Café Martin 
1521 Mountain Street ' Px 
Luncheon, $.75. Twenty-five in private dining 
room, $1 per person in large parties. 
Chez Ernest 
1500 Drummond Street 
Luncheon, $.75; dinner, $1. 
dining room, $.75 per person. 
Kerhulu and Odiau 
1284 St. Denis Street 
Moderate prices. 
Madelon Café 
1185 St. Catherine Street West 
Moderate prices. 
Stien 
sos Dorchester Street 
inner $.50. Excellent. 





Thirty-five in private 


GERMAN 
Krausmanns 
1197 Phillips Place 


Luncheon, dinner, and floor show. Moderate 
prices. 

ITALIAN 
Roma 


1187 Osborne Street 
Moderate prices. 


MEXICAN 
El Chico 
1410 Metcalfe Street , ‘ 
Dinner and floor show. Mexican dishes a la carte. 
Moderate prices. 


RUSSIAN 
Samovar 
1422 Peel Street 
Luncheon, tea, dinner, and floor show. 
Various prices, $.40 and up. 
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Final Travel Plans 


PECIAL travel rates will be avail- 
able to delegates who attend the Fifty- 
ixth Annual Conference to be held at 
Montreal June 25 to 30. 

Railroads of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains have granted a round 
trip rate, going and returning over the 
same route, of a fare and a third, if an 
identification certificate presented. 
The same rate, plus twenty-five cents, is 
oflered by Canadian railroads. Although 
definite information concerning reduced 
rates has not been received from the south- 
western railroads, the same rate will prob- 
ably be granted to delegates from that re- 
gion. 

Librarians from Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states and from British Col- 
umbia are advised to take advantage of 
summer excursion fares to Montreal if 
they are offered this year. Delegates pass- 
ing through Chicago from points south and 
west should inquire whether a round trip 
to the Chicago Century of Progress, plus 
the A. L. A. fare-and-one-half from Chi- 
cago to Montreal, is less than the conven- 
tion fare from their city. 

For those who wish to go and return 
over different routes, the rate is one-half 
the fare and one-third round trip over 

th going and returning lines. In Canada 
acharge of twenty-five cents is added to 
this rate. Specify the return route when 


is 


Going Direct 

= Return Direct 
Chicago $ 38.95 
Cincinnati, Ohio 38.38 
Cleveland, Ohio 29.08 


purchasing such a round trip ticket. 


IDENTIFICATION CERTIFICATES 


Identification certificates will be mailed 
to all members of the Association in time 
for use in purchasing railroad tickets. 
Please do not request a certificate from 
headquarters. Members of affiliated or- 
ganizations will receive certificates through 
their own organizations. 

Tickets will be on sale from June 20 to 
26, except at points distant from Mont- 
real, where earlier purchase is permitted. 
In Texas, Oklahoma, and Alberta, Can- 
ada, purchase may be made June 19 to 25; 
in British Columbia, June 18 to 24; in 
New Orleans, via the Southern Pacific 
Railroad steamer (Morgan Line), June 
13 to 18; at Texas points, by steamer from 
New Orleans, or Galveston (Mallory 
Line), June 12 to 17. 

Tickets are good for thirty days not 
counting the day of sale. 

The following table gives the round trip 
rail rate at one and one-third fare from 
several central and western cities, the Pull- 
man lower berth charge one way, the fare 
if return is made by way of New York 
City, and the fare if return is made via 
Boston. An upper berth costs four-fifths 
of the price for a lower. One person may 
have the exclusive use of a section for 40 
per cent more than the lower berth charge. 


Going Going 
Pullman Lower Berth Direct Direct 
One Way Return Via Return Via 
New York Boston 
$ 9.00 $ 50.62 $ 51.77 
9.00 54.70 60.55 
9.63 (via Detroit) 46.08 48.35 


6.38 (via Buffalo) 
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Going Going 
From Going Direct Pullman Lower Berth Direct Direet 
Return Direct One Way Return Via Return Va 
New York — Boston 
Dallas, Texas 74.71 15.50 82.61 85.90 
Denver, Colorado 80.36 16.25 92.03 93.18 
Des Moines, lowa 53.27 11.50 64.87 66.09 
Detroit 25.87 6.00 51.64 55.10 
Houston, Texas 80.68 16.25 88.22 91.50 
Kansas City, Missouri 57.32 11.75 68.95 70.14 
Los Angeles 127.66 24.75 136.94 138.47 
Memphis, Tennessee (via Chicago) 57.70 12.75 a aeel : 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 42.35 (seat to Chicago, 9.50 44.68 47.30 
and Chicago to Montreal) : 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 48.75 10.25 63.66 64.81 
New Orleans, Louisiana (via Chicago) 66.63 15.75 awe ye 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 69.71 14.50 80.42 81.96 
Omaha, Nebraska 58.87 12.00 70.54 71.82 
Portland, Oregon 118.24 23.50 131.82 132.30 
St. Louis, Missouri 49.55 10.00 69.43 73.82 
St. Paul, Minnesota 48.31 10.25 63.23 64.38 
Salt Lake City, Utah 100.14 19.25 111.81 112.95 
San Antonio, Texas 85.03 17.25 92.70 95.99 
San Francisco, California 127.66 24.75 136.94 138.47 
Seattle, Washington 118.24 23.50 131.82 132.30 


One-way rail fares and Pullman lower 
berth charges one way from many of the 


time, arriving in Detroit at 1:50 AM, 
eastern time on Sunday. The party will 


From One-Way Pullman Lower Berth 
Fare One Way 
Atlanta, Georgia (via Washington, New York, and all routes) $41.30 $11.38 
Bangor, Maine (via Portland) 14.96 aa 
Boston, Massachusetts (parlor car seat, $2.25) 11.80 8.75 
Buffalo, New York (via Toronto or Utica) 15.17 4.50 
Concord, New Hampshire 9.25 saat 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 10.01 3.75 
Hartford, Connecticut (via Springfield) 11.65 3.75 
Jacksonville, Florida (via Washington, New York, and all routes) 42.40 14.63 
Keene, New Hampshire (via Bellows Falls) 8.51 << 
Louisville, Kentucky (via Detroit, Buffalo, or Toronto) 83.09 11.38 
Lowell, Massachusetts (via Concord, New Hampshire) 10.97 8.75 
Manchester, New Hampshire 9.89 3.7 
Montgomery, Alabama (via Washington, New York, and all routes) 46.55 12.38 
Nashua, New Hampshire 10.49 3.75 
New Haven, Connecticut (via Springfield) 12.96 8.75 
New London, Connecticut (via Springfield) 14.80 3.7 
New York City (all routes) 14.01 3.75 
Philadelphia (via New York and Hellgate Bridge) 18.15 4.50 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (via Buffalo) 24.37 8.25 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts (via Albany) 10.68 
Portland, Maine 10.08 3.75 
Providenee, Rhode Island (via Boston) 13.39 amie 
Richmond, Virginia (via Washington, New York, and all routes) 26.35 6.38 
Springfield, Massachusetts 10.72 8.75 
Toronto, Ontario 11.50 8.10 
Washington, D. C. (via New York and Hellgate Bridge) 23.05 6.38 
Worcester, Massachusetts 10.65 3.75 


principal centers in the east are given 
above: 
TRAVEL PARTIES 


Travel parties will be conducted, for 
those who wish to join them, from Chicago, 
New York, Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. 


Chicago Party 


The Chicago party will leave the Michi- 
gan Central Station at Roosevelt Road 
Saturday, June 23, at 6:00 P.M. standard 


connect with the Canadian Pacific, leav- 
ing Detroit at 2:15 A.M. eastern time, 
and arriving in Montreal Sunday at 5:45 
P.M. daylight saving time. 

One or more special Pullman cars will 
be attached to the train at Detroit. These 
cars will be open for occupancy at 10:00 
P.M. Saturday. 

Each delegate should purchase his own 
railroad ticket, routed via Michigan Cen- 
tral to Detroit and Canadian Pacific from 
Detroit to Montreal, but should send 
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FINAL TRAVEL PLANS 


Pullman fare to John F. Phelan, 78 E. 
Washington Street, Chicago, before 
June I. 

A Canadian customs officer will be 
gationed at the Michigan Central Station 


| to inspect checked baggage, or such bag- 


gage may be checked in bond to Montreal 
where it will be inspected. A representa- 
tive of the Michigan Central or the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railroads will accompany 
this group to take care of the requirements 
of the party. 

Delegates who wish to take the steamer 
trip from Toronto to Montreal will have 
to leave Chicago Friday evening, one day 
in advance of the conference party. 


New York Party 


Louis M. Nourse will be in charge of 
this party which will leave the Grand 
Central Station Saturday, June 23, at 
10:15 P.M. eastern time, in special Pull- 
mans, on the Montreal Limited, and ar- 
tive in Montreal at 7:50 A.M. Sunday. 

Each delegate should purchase his own 
railroad ticket, via New York Central 
and Delaware and Hudson railroads, but 
send Pullman fare one way to Mr. Nourse 
at the Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York, before June 15. Visits to Ausable 
Chasm, Lake George, or Saratoga Springs, 
may be made if a ticket is purchased with 
idifferent return route. 


Washington, 
Party 


Baltimore, 


Philadelphia 


Delegates from southern Connecticut 
may also join this party. Each person 
should purchase his own ticket, over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad via the route of 
the Montrealer. The party will leave the 
‘tation in Washington Saturday, June 23, 
a 4:30 P.M.; Baltimore, 5:20 P.M.; Wil- 
mington, 6:37 p.m.; Philadelphia (Thir- 
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tieth Street), 7:13 P.M.; Trenton, 7:52 
P.M.; Bridgeport, Connecticut, 10:41 


p.M.; New Haven, 11:10 P.M.; and will 
arrive in Montreal Sunday at 8:45 A.M. 
Register with Louis M. Nourse, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, New York, by sending 
one-way Pullman fare before June 15. 


Boston Party 


This party will be conducted by Fred- 
erick Winthrop Faxon. It will leave 
North Station in Boston Sunday, June 
24, at 9 A.M. eastern time on the Green 
Mountain Flyer, stopping to pick up dele- 
gates at the following points: Fitchburg, 
10:20 A.M.; Keene, 11:38 A.M.; Rutland, 
Vermont, 2:30 P.M.; and Burlington, 
Vermont, about 4:00 P.M. The train will 
arrive in Montreal at 7:15 P.M. 

The party will travel in special day 
coaches and those who would like to do 
so are asked to bring a box lunch and cup. 
Coffee will be provided free for all who 
register with Mr. Faxon. Broiler-buffet 
and supper service will be available for 
those not bringing box lunches. 

Delegates should buy tickets via the 
Boston and Maine and Rutland railroads 
and they may be purchased at North Sta- 
tion or at Colpitts Tour Office, 262 
Washington Street, Boston, or—if identi- 
fication certificate and check are sent to 
Stewart Colpitts, agent—a ticket will be 
mailed to the purchaser. Register with 
Mr. Faxon at 83 Francis Street, Boston, 
before June 20. If parlor car seat is de- 
sired, send $2.25 additional. 


Post CONFERENCE TRIPS 


Up the Saguenay River 


This party, conducted by Louis M. 
Nourse, will sail via the Canada Steamship 
Lines down the St. Lawrence, leaving 
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Montreal June 30 at 6:30 P.M. eastern 
time, and arriving at Quebec early on the 
morning of July 1. The party will stop 
at Murray Bay and Tadoussac, thence up 
the Saguenay River, passing the scenic 
Capes Trinity and Eternity. The night 
of July 1, from 9:30 P.M., will be spent 
on the steamer at anchor at Bagotville in 
Ha Ha Bay. Early July 2, the party will 
return, reaching Quebec at 6:30 P.M., and 
spend the night at the famous Chateau 
Frontenac. July 3 will be devoted to 
sight-seeing in quaint Quebec, with an ex- 
cursion to Saint Anne de Beaupré shrine 
and to Montmorency Falls. At 7:30 P.M. 
the steamer will leave Quebec, arriving in 
Montreal at 7:00 A.M. July 4, in time for 
connections south and west. 

Reservations should be made at once 
with Frederick Winthrop Faxon, and a 
check for $38.92 sent to him by June 15. 
If a single room at the Chateau Frontenac 
is desired, $1 should be added. There will 
be two persons in each stateroom on the 
steamer and a choice of roommate should 
be indicated to Mr. Faxon. 


To LABRADOR AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


For any who wish to see the Gaspé coast, 
Newfoundland, and Labrador, the steam- 
ship Northland is booked for a twelve-day 
cruise, sailing from Montreal on the eve- 
ning of July 3 and making many landings. 
July 4 will be spent in Quebec and the 
Saguenay River trip taken on the return. 
The cost of this trip is $110. Additional 
information may be obtained from the 
Clarke Steamship Company, 19 Dominion 
Building, Montreal. 


EuROPEAN TRIP 


This trip, personally conducted by Mr. 
Faxon, was outlined in detail in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, February, page 93, and 
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the Library Journal, February 15. | 


t 
offers an opportunity to see much of 


Europe and to visit some of the moy 


famous libraries. The price, $696, ip. 
cludes all expenses except Passport, visas, 
and steamer tips. The first payment, $25, 
is due at once, remainder to be paid by 
June 1. The trip is limited in number ang 
there are only seven vacancies remaining, 
The party will sail from Canada June 30 
on the Empress of Britain, returning to 
New York City on August 22. Special 
concessions, to offset the high rates of 
foreign exchange, have been granted. A 
printed itinerary may be obtained from 
Mr. Faxon. 


InAN 
Where to Stay in Montreal 


Limrarians who are planning to at- 
tend the Montreal conference will wish 
to consult the following revised list of ac- 
commodations supplied by the Local Com- 
mittee. ‘This information supersedes that 
given in the February Bulletin. 


HoreE.s 


The Windsor Hotel, Dorchester and 
Windsor streets, is the headquarters for 


the conference. Room rates there are as 
follows: 


Single room with bath, $4; double room 
with bath, $3.50 per person; for three in 
room with bath, $3 per person; for four in 
room with bath, $2.50 per person. Rates 
for rooms without bath, but with hot and 
cold running water, are: single, $2.50; 
double, $2 per person; for three in room, 
$1.75 per person; for four in room, $1.50 
per person. 


Other hotels which are recommended 
to library delegates are: 
Berkeley Hotel, Sherbrooke Street West: 


single room with bath, $2.50; double room 
with bath, $4; single room without bath, 
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WHERE TO STAY IN MONTREAL 


$1.75; double room without bath, $3. 

Corona Hotel, 1439 Guy Street: single 
room with bath, $2.50; double room with 
bath, $4; single room with running water, 
$1.50; double room, running water, $2.50. 

Hotel Ford, Dorchester Street at Bishop: 
single room with bath, $2.25; single room 
with connecting shower, $1.75 to $2; double 
room with bath, $3.50 to $3.75; double room 
with connecting shower, $2.75 to $3.25; 
single room without bath, $1.25 to $1.50; 
double room without bath, $2.25 to $2.50. 

Mount Royal Hotel, Peel Street and 
Burnside Place: single room with bath, 
$4; double room with bath, $7. An addi- 
tinal charge of $2 for each extra person 
over two occupying one room. 

Queen’s Hotel, Windsor and St. James 
streets: single room with bath, $3 to $4; 
double room with bath, $4.50 to $7; single 
room with running water, $1.50 to $2.50; 
double room with running water, $3 to $4. 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Sherbrooke Street 
between Drummond and Mountain streets: 
single room with bath, $3.50 to $4; double 
room with bath, $6 to $7. 

Hotel Wilhelmina, 1170-1176 Mountain 
Street: single room, $2; double room, $3; 
room accommodating three persons, $3.75. 
Prices include breakfast. Private bath, $.50 
per person extra daily. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR MEN aT McGILu 
Three hostels on McGill University 


campus offer facilities to men delegates: 


Strathcona Hall, 772 Sherbrooke Street 
West. Single room, $1. 

United Theological College, 3506 Uni- 
versity Street. Single room, $1; double 
room with twin beds, $.75 per person. 
(Accommodations available only if sixty-five 
men engage rooms.) 

Presbyterian College, 3485 McTavish 
Street. Single rooms. Information about 
tates will be sent on request to the Reverend 
F. Scott Mackenzie, principal. 


HosTets FoR WoMEN DELEGATES 
The Local Committee recommends the 
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following residences for women delegates: 
Julia Drummond Residence, 1208 St. 


Mark’s Street. Single room with break- 
fast, $1; double room with breakfast, $.80 
per person; three or four in room, with 
breakfast, $.70 per person. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
1124 Dorchester Street West. Single room, 
$1.25; two or more in a room, $1 each. 

Blue Triangle Residence, a branch of the 
Y. W. C. A., 1201 Dorchester Street. 
Single room, $1.50; two or more in room, 
$1 per person. 

Ste. Famille Street Residence, a branch 
of the Y. W. C. A., 3429 Ste. Famille 
Street. Rooms with breakfast and dinner: 
single, $1.85; double, $1.60 per person; for 
three, $1.45 per person. Rooms without 
meals: single, $1.25; double, $1 per person; 
for three, $.75 per person. 


CiLuss ExTEND PRIVILEGES 
By special arrangement, visiting libra- 
rians will be extended full privileges dur- 
ing the conference by the following clubs. 


A 5 per cent hospital tax should be added 
to all prices: 


Monteregian Club, 3426 McTavish 
Street. Can accommodate for breakfast, 
25; lunch, 50; tea, 50; dinner, 25. Break- 
fast, $.25 to $.40; lunch, $.30 to $.60; tea, 
$.25 to $.35; dinner, $.60 to $.75. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
1526 St. Mark’s Street. Can accommodate 
30. Breakfast, $.25; lunch, $.35 to $.50; 
tea, $.25; dinner, $.60 to $.75; supper, $.30 
to $.60. 

University Women’s Club of Montreal, 
Inc., 3492 Peel Street. Private room ac- 
commodating 20, $3 extra charge. Public 
dining room accommodating 33: breakfast, 
$.40; luncheon, $.50 to $.90; tea, $.30; din- 
ner, $1. 

Themis Club, 1336 Sherbrooke Street 
West. Nine rooms: $3 with bath; $2 with- 
out bath. Private dining room accommo- 
dates 20. Main dining room accommodates 
74. Breakfast, $.40 to $.60; luncheon, $.30 
to $.90; tea, $.30; dinner, $.60 to $1. 


DAKE 
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About the Winnetka Lists 


To Members of the Section for Library 

Work with Children: 

The Winnetka Public Schools have asked 
our committee to codperate with them in 
bringing up to date and revising from time 
to time the graded buying list of children’s 
books known as The right book for the right 
child. Before taking official action, your 
committee would like to have expressions 
of opinion from members of the section. I 
have asked Mr. Washburne to make a brief 
statement as to the basis of the grading in 
The right book for the right child and as 
to his plans for future revision. His state- 
ment follows: 

“Those who have studied the teaching 
of reading know that harmful habits and 
undesirable attitudes often result from giv- 
ing children reading material which is too 
dificult. If they struggle through it, they 
are using eye-habit and word-reading 
methods which are contrary to satisfactory 
and mature methods of reading. They often 
form a distaste for the book itself or for 
reading in general. It is, therefore, gener- 
ally agreed that as far as possible children 
shall not have recommended to them books 
which are too hard to read. Hence the 
necessity for a graded book list. 

“It is commonly supposed that the sub- 
jective judgment of experts—teachers or li- 
brarians—will differentiate adequately be- 
tween books which are difficult and books 
which are easy for children at any given 
grade level. It has been found, however, 
that there is wide difference of opinion in 
regard to any given book and that it is al- 
most impossible to dissociate content, for- 
mat, and structure. A book with vocabulary 
and sentence structure far beyond a child 
in the primary grades may deal with con- 
tent which if read aloud to such a child 
would appeal strongly to him, and may be 
printed and bound as if the young child were 
to read it himself. Such books are fre- 
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quently graded by subjective judgment con- 
siderably lower than they belong. It js, 
therefore, necessary to have an objective 
and reasonably scientific way of determin. 
ing the difficulty of the style of the book. 

“To the finding of such a method the 
Winnetka Public Schools, through its Re. 
search Department, and with the help of 
many librarians and teachers, have been 
working for eight years. It has found a 
formula which, when applied to a children’s 
book, determines with considerable accuracy 
the amount of reading skill which a child 
must have in order to read this book to 
himself. The essential elements of the 
formula are quite in accordance with one’s 
common sense judgment. They have to do 
with the percentage of uncommon words, 
the variety of words, and the percentage of 
sentences which are not simple. These three 
elements were selected after analyzing ap- 
proximately a hundred different elements in 
an attempt to find out which differentiated 
most clearly between the books read and 
enjoyed by children at one level of reading 
ability and those read by children at an- 
other level. Through vocabulary and sen- 
tence counts it is possible, therefore, to 
predict what degree of reading ability is 
necessary in order for a child to read any 
given book to himself. 

“This formula does not take into account 
format or content. It consequently leads to 
certain gradings which are at variance with 
common sense gradings—it may place a book 
in fourth or fifth grade, whereas one knows 
that the general nature of the content and 
the format of the book are such as to make 
it appeal to much younger children. Herein 
lies both the strength and the weakness of 
the formula. Its strength lies in separating 
out characteristics which have to do with 
the ease with which a child can read the 
book to himself. Its weakness lies in giving 
an occasional book an apparent grading 
which in certain cases seems almost absurd. 
The answer, of course, lies in recognizing 
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that books which in format and content be- 
Jong in a lower grade, and in structure be- 
Jong in a higher grade, should be read aloud 
o the lower grade children, rather than 
read by them to themselves. 

“The right book for the right child was 
made through the coéperation of a library 
committee appointed by the Children’s Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
with the help of a rather large subcommittee. 
These librarians selected the five hundred 
children’s books which they considered to 
be of the most importance for any chil- 
dren's library. These are classified as Group 
I. They then selected the five hundred which 
would be added to these if the library were 
to include a thousand volumes. The second 
fve hundred constitute Group II. They 
then added in a similar way a third five 
hundred, constituting Group III. The books 
so selected in Groups I, II, and III were 
then analyzed in the Research Department 
of the Winnetka Public Schools and graded 
acording to the formula above described. 
These gradings were compared with those 
assigned in the children’s catalog. If there 
was a discrepancy of as much as two grades, 
the following notation appears under the 
title of the book: “This book is usually rec- 
ommended for less mature children, but 
vocabulary and sentence structure make it 
dificult for them to read to themselves’ or 
‘This book is usually recommended for more 
mature children; however, the structure is 
of such a nature that children of this grade 
should be able to read it to themselves.’ It 
was hoped that these annotations would pre- 
vent serious criticism of some apparent 
misgradings. But they have not been suffi- 
cient. 

“The present book, while I believe it has 
great value, is faulty in the following re- 
gards: (1) It is unbalanced. There are far 
too many titles in the junior high school 
list, and far too few titles in the lower grade 
list. (2) Books which classified in a certain 
grade in the old Winnetka graded book list 
Were retained in that grade, in spite of for- 
mula ratings, when the formula rating dis- 
agreed with the old Winnetka graded book 
list grading. I believe the reasoning that 
led to this was faulty, and that all the books 


should have been graded entirely by the 
formula, with simply a notation of the fact 
that the Winnetka graded book list differed 
where that is the case. (3) Where there is 
a discrepancy between the grading of the 
book by the formula and the common sense 
personal judgment grading based on format, 
content, and structure combined, I believe 
the book should be omitted from the main 
list and included in a special supplement 
called ‘Books to be Read Aloud to Chil- 
dren.’ (4) The book list inevitably is in 
process of becoming out of date. It needs 
to be supplemented with books which have 
appeared since it was prepared. 

“Tt is our wish, therefore, to begin gradu- 
ally the revision of The right book for the 
right child, and to issue in 1935 or 1936 a 
supplement containing a graded list of out- 
standingly worth while children’s books 
which have come out since The right book 
for the right child was published, and in 1939 
to issue a complete revision of The right book 
for the right child, including the new titles 
and correcting the above named faults. This 
would then be followed in two or three 
years by a supplementary pamphlet, then per- 
haps by another, and then by a second com- 
plete revision. It would be our plan to 
continue this indefinitely, so that there might 
always be available for schools and libraries 
an up to date, scientifically graded, carefully 
selected book list for children, the selecting 
to be done by a permanently established com- 
mittee of the A. L. A., the grading to be 
done by the Research Department of the 
Winnetka Public Schools. 

“It is my earnest hope that the splendid 
coéperation which your committee has given 
us in the past may continue, and that the 
very faults of our undertaking may be an 
additional reason for staying with us in help- 
ing us to make the work more useful.” 


In the light of the above statement do you 
favor a policy of continued coéperation with 
Mr. Washburne in this work on the part of 
the children’s committee of the A. L. A.? 
Nora Beust, Chairman, 
Committee on Library Work 
with Children 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Books of General Interest 


Books of general interest for today’s readers, 
compiled by Doris Hoit. 25c. 

Doris Hoit’s new list has just been pub- 
lished by the American Library Association 
and the American Association for Adult 
Education, in codperation with the United 
States Office of Education. It will be on 
sale from the A. L. A. at 25 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 

This list of more than 800 titles is the re- 
sult of a growing consciousness among libra- 
rians and others interested in adult education 
that a large part of the public has not been 
successfully reached through the kind of 
books generally available. Many will 
rightly surmise that this project has re- 
ceived special impetus through demands 
made on libraries during this period of 
economic stringency—demands made by a 
large public new to librarians and new to 
reading—and also through the various 
forms of adult education conducted by many 
agencies, including the government. 

The section of the public particularly ad- 
dressed has been characterized by educators 
as composed of two kinds of potential read- 
ers: those who read very few books but who 
desire quite easy and direct approaches to 
current subjects which interest them, and 
those whose reading ability is comparable 
to that of a pupil in seventh grade and who 
in the past have not read books. Both groups 
then form the basis for this selection of 
books. 

The arrangement of the list is generally 
informal with simple and attractive headings 
entirely in keeping with the purpose of the 
compilation. ‘Timeliness and constructive- 
ness are implied in such titles as “Our 
Times,” “Economics and the New Era,” 
“Success and Helpful Psychology.” Through 
the use of symbols the books are rated as 
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to relative simplicity, and succinct annota- 
tions, where titles are not indicative enough, 
briefly set forth the contents. In line with 
the tendency of libraries to promote pam. 
phlet material, several pamphlets on up-to- 
the-minute subjects are cited. This freedom 
in mechanical matters gives the list an at. 
tractiveness that is inspirational. 

Librarians will look to Miss Hoit’s list 
for aid in fields where the demand has been 
nothing short of phenomenal—in history, 
economics, government problems, money, in- 
vestments, psychology, grammar, and cre- 
ative writing—to name a few included in a 
total of well over a hundred subjects. Nor 
will they be disappointed. They will find 
several groups of books which lure the con- 
firmed reader of western stories to new ad- 
ventures in travel and archaeology. They 
will find “Writing for Fame and Fortune” 
attractively presented with twenty odd titles, 
and books in helpful psychology and self- 
development are there. In economics and 
the social sciences are many titles, most of 
which were published within the last three 
years. Older works in daily use are here, 
such as Krapp’s America, and Overstreet's 
About ourselves. By their appearance here 
newer works such as Time to live by Gove 
Hambidge and Germany; twilight or new 
dawn will reaffirm the already formed opin- 
ion of the librarian. Yet the question must 
occur to the user of the list—as it must 
have occurred to Miss Hoit when she ap- 
praised many books—are the majority of 
these books for the classes of readers men- 
tioned in the preface, or are they for that 
ever-present Mr. General Reader, and 
simply by virtue of one or more character- 
istics may be termed more readable than 
some others in the same field? 

After close analysis, it must be concluded 
that there are very few books cited which 
can be given to members of those groups 
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demanding both a simple style and a content 
adjusted to the adult point of view. Authors 
who write what may be called a simple style 
we not necessarily addressing the class 
yhich libraries are especially eager to help 
today. Newspaper English, Arthur Bris- 
bane’s raciness, the simplicity of Ilin’s New 
Russia’s primer—all these have been judged 
to approximate the kind of presentation 
sought. However, it must be admitted that 
there are very few books now published 
characterized by such readability, and that 
Miss Hoit’s list for some time to come will 
be of the greatest value in the selection of 
hooks more easily read than most in sub- 
jects of interest to adults. 

GLENN M. Lewis, 

Public Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Rural School Library Study 


Study of rural school library practices and 

services. The United States Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
with the codperation of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


At last we know authoritatively what is 
going on in the field of rural school library 
service in these United States! Through 
the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation, 
the research facilities of the United States 
Office of Education, the advisory and edi- 
torial service of the American Library As- 
sociation, and last, but distinctly not least, 
the painstaking collection of factual data 
by Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in 
shool libraries, United States Office of 
Education, there has come the exceedingly 
valuable Study of rural school library prac- 
tices and services, just published codpera- 
tively by the three organizations. 

This is not a volume of theory, but one 
of fact. During the school years 1931-32 
and 1932-33, Miss Lathrop spent approxi- 
mately nine months in travel, in the course 
of which she visited 364 rural schools in 43 
states and studied county library service to 

ls in 55 counties located in 24 different 

states. While schools exhibiting poor li- 
brary conditions were visited along with 
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those exemplifying excellent service, empha- 
sis both in visitation and in the written 
report has wisely been placed upon examples 
of good practice. Consequently, in spite of 
statistical data which tell a discouraging 
story of inadequate financial support, poor 
book collections (or none), and inadequate 
personnel, the volume abounds in first-hand 
accounts of rural school libraries in fruitful 
action and of unusual experiments in or- 
ganization and administration. North 
Carolina’s experiment with an itinerant li- 
brarian serving three high schools inten- 
sively and the neighboring schools in an 
advisory capacity is described. The five- 
year demonstrations of school service in the 
eleven county libraries financed by the 
Rosenwald Fund are outlined. Circulating 
libraries administered by county school au- 
thorities are reported to be on the increase 
in such widely separated localities as Wash- 
ington, Illinois, and Alabama, and signifi- 
cant data are furnished concerning their 
activities. 

There is a chapter on the work of state 
library extension agencies in relation to 
schools; there are statistical tables showing 
the number of periodicals and books owned 
by schools and the percentage of unsuitable 
titles; there are citations deriving from edu- 
cational as well as library literature; equip- 
ment features, both good and bad, are pre- 
sented; a table sets forth the classification 
systems found to be in use. 

The study concludes with a chapter on 
problems for further study which should 
gladden the hearts of numbers of candidates 
for the M.A. degree anxiously searching 
for worth while fields of investigation. As 
might be expected, the first of these prob- 
lems has to do with financing through larger 
taxing units. Others suggest fields open for 
experimentation, the values in state surveys, 
functional studies suitable for pursuance by 
combined teacher and librarian groups, and 
the need for a new approach to the training 
problem. 

The selected and annotated bibliography 
with which the volume ends covers the 
subject matter discussed and supplements, 
with titles chosen from the educational field, 
the professional literature more familiar 
to librarians. 
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The volume as a whole is a valuable con- 
tribution to our store of factual information 
about a field until very recently scarcely 
touched except by local studies. It should 
be placed on the office shelf of county and 
state superintendents, school supervisors, and 
supervising librarians, alongside the recent 
Elementary School Libraries, the twelfth 
yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association, which it supplements but does 
not seriously overlap. Every teachers college 
library will need several copies, and so, too, 
will library schools. It should be noted that 
the report is not for sale. Requests for it 
should be addressed to the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
m.< 

Lucite F. Farco, Research Associate, 
School of Library Service, 
Columbia University 

FFAS 


(Continued from page 232) 


Another valuable element in the scheme 
is the holding of regular conferences at which 
these especially designated staff advisers com- 
pare notes and plan jointly for the develop- 
ment of the adult educational program. 
Thus there is the opportunity for a constant 
re-shaping and readjustment of the plan, 
that it may better serve the real purpose, 
which is satisfaction to the searcher after 
informal education through reading. 

The objectives of the scheme also call for 
a constant study of ways and means of re- 
moving the noise and hurry of reading rooms, 
of making them service and selection rooms 
as distinct from loan or charging desk rooms, 
and of removing from such service rooms 
traffic around the charging and return 
desks. It also involves study of the re- 
distribution of staff duties in order that those 
assistants qualified for this special advisory 
work may be relieved of clerical demands on 
their time and enabled to do more of this in- 
dividualized reader assistance and do it less 
hurriedly. A further expedient to remove 
the need for hurried and unsatisfactory con- 
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sultation with readers is the push button a 
call other assistants to the floor when 
pressure of unserved readers Waiting for 
advice becomes too great. < 
Seemingly there is nothing novel jg this 
Detroit development. The effective reader! 
advisory set-up in the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia has been essent 
similar for a number of years, and various” 
small and large libraries have had similar 
policies and plans. What is significant is that 
hard times and the pressure of increased pate 
ronage have made this pioneer adult educm — 
tional institution reexamine itself with a 
view not only to stretching resources in pre 
fessional assistants and serving more people, 
but with the aim of seasoning a large share 
of the adult service with an educational ob} | 
jective and a policy of unhurried, individual 
ized reader counseling. Its librarian js 
reported to have once remarked that every 
librarian working in a consultative capacity 
with the public should be a readers’ adviser, 
Perhaps this library, which was one of the 
very first to provide its public with a special. 
ized readers’ adviser, is again pointing the 
way. Curtailed budgets made libraries look 
about for “luxuries” to abolish. Adult edu- 
cation, especially readers’ advisory services, 
was questioned, but it has happened in a 
number of cases that, faced with a decision, 7 
practical administrators have realized that 7 
some provision for informal education is de ~ 
manded of libraries as never before by a ~ 
public whom these same hard times have per- © 
haps made more serious of purpose and | 
more intent on learning in order better t0 7 
understand themselves and their shifting 
environment. 
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Mail at Montreal 


Members attending the Montreal confer- 
ence should have mail sent to their Mom 
treal address. If addressed simply in cate 
of A. L. A. conference, delivery is uncet 
tain and sometimes impossible. 
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i Ten Reasons Why Trustees 
| Should Join the A.L.A. 


1 Because it is the official organization of libraries and of 
the library profession of the United States and Canada. 













2 Because there are 40,000,000 people in the United 
States and Canada without library service and only 
organized effort can reach them. 





Wh 


il 3 Because the A. L. A. Bulletin, which goes to all mem- 
bers, helps a trustee to keep abreast of the times in 
library activities. 


i} = 
: | 4 Because it maintains a free employment bureau through 
3 which librarians and library assistants may be obtained. 

it 

H Because it issues many publications which help libraries 
to save time and money. 


Because it maintains a free advisory service where in- 
formation and advice may be secured about almost 
every phase of library work. 





Because it holds annual conferences which afford an op- 
portunity for inspirational, personal contact with others 
interested in libraries from all parts of the world. — 


Because it is striving for the extension and improve- 
ment of library service everywhere. 


Because the price of membership is merely nominal and 
the Association needs the support of every one inter- 
ested in libraries. 


10) Because every trustee owes a duty to the national as 
well as to the local library movement. 
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R. S$. V. P. 


The Membership Committee 
and 
The Trustees Section 


Invite 
Aut Lisrary Boarp MEMBERS 
to Become 
Personal Members 
of the 


American Library Association 





e Join now and attend the Montreal conference. Note 
travel rates available to A. L. A. members which are 

in this Bulletin. 

@ See the inside back cover for ten other reasons for ac 
this invitation. 

@ Personal memberships are $3 or $5 and include a subs 
to the A. L. A. Bulletin. Applications and checks should 
to the American Library Association, 520 North N 
Avenue, Chicago. 





